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= “The bonds we bought for our 
counttys defense bought and 
helped equip our farm!” 


MR. AND MRS. CHARLEY L. WHATLEY OF CUTHBERT, GA. 
CAN TELL YOU—IT’S PRACTICAL AS WELL AS 
PATRIOTIC TO BUY BONDS FOR DEFENSE 


Mr. Whatley inspects a beehive on 
his 202-acre farm. “‘I wouldn’t own 
a farm, clear, today,” he says, “‘if 
it weren’t for U. S. Savings Bonds. 
We bought a new truck, refrigerator 
and electric range, too. I’ve dis- 
covered that bonds are the best way 
of saving for a working man.” 


“We'd saved $6,925 by 1950. $4,000 
bought us our 202-acre farm and a 
6-room house. Then we bought a 


Mr. Whatley says, ““My wife and I 
bought our first bonds in 1943, 
through the Payroll Savings Plan at 
the Martha Mills plant of the B. F. 
Goodrich Co. in Thomaston. Our 
pay averaged $40 a week apiece and 
we put about a quarter of that 
amount into U. S. Savings Bonds.” 


new truck, a refrigerator and electric 
range, Now Mrs. Whatley has time 
for tending her flowers while I can 
enjoy my hobby of bee-keeping. 
We owe it all to planned saving.” 


“We're still holding bonds, too. We 
don’t believe that anyone should 
cash his bonds unless he has to, so 
we’re holding about $1,800 worth. 
With that cash reserve, and our farm 
clear, we can grow old with comfort 
and peace of mind. Everybody should 
buy U. S. Savings Bonds!” 


The Whatleys’ story can be your story, too! 


You can make your dream come true, too 
—Just as the Whatleys did. It’s easy! Just 
start now with these three simple steps: 


1. Make one big decision—to put saving 
first, before you even draw your pay. 


2. Decide to save a regular amount sys- 
tematically, week after week or month after 
month. Even small sums saved on a sys- 
tematic basis, become a large sum in an 
amazingly short time! 


3. Start saving automatically by signing 


up today in the Payroll Savings Plan where 
you work or the Bond-A-Month Plan 
where you bank. You may save as little as 
$1.25 a week or as much as $375 a month. 
If you can set aside just $7.50 weekly, in 
10 years you’ll have bonds and interest 
worth $4,329.02 cash! 


You’ll be providing security not only for 
yourself and your family but for the free 
way of life that’s so important to us all. 
And in far less time than you think, you'll 
have turned your dreams into reality, just 
as the Whatleys did. 


U. S. SAVINGS BONDS ARE DEFENSE BONDS 
—BUY THEM REGULARLY! 


Your government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by this publication in coop- 
eration with the Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America as a public service. 
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Water Color or 
Slap Dash 


GRETCHEN GRIMM 
Director of Art, Campus School, Eau Claire, Wis. 


Or ALL the art media, I be- 
lieve water color work is the most 
challenging. It is a wild, uncon- 
trollable media offering adventure 
and charm in its participation and 
finished 

Little paint. 
They paint with complete abandon 
and participation. They never fear 


results. 


children love to 


the media or the results. They love 
the colors, the running quality and 
the brilliant results. All they need 
are large brushes, large ‘paper, big 
paint 
work. 

I remember one little fellow in 
second grade. He asked every day 


pans, water, and space to 
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when I went in, “Are we going to 
paint today»” A half hour a day al- 
ways spent in painting was none 
too much for him. He loved it! There 
are many children just like that. He 
must have had a fine, understanding 
and loving mother who encouraged 
him in his work and did not criti- 
cize him. 

For water color painting is by no 
means an easy art project. It is one 


Grades two and three water colors 


which requires imagination, skill, 
and stick-to-it-iveness. [t is hard 
to manage, as it is hard to under- 
stand. It is not only hard for the 
children in terms of results, but it is 
hard for the teacher in terms of 
preparation and understanding. 

I tried this year to make the most 
understanding and reasonable ap- 
proach to it possible. First of all I de- 
manded convenient and_ sufficient 
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supplies for the children. In this 
set-up I expected to have a mere 
fifty cents worth of equipment, in- 
cluding refills for red, yellow, blue 
and black, a size 10, 11 or 12 brush, 
a dish for the water and a rag. More 
elaborate supplies were very ac- 
ceptable, but my point was to prove 
that water color painting is not an 
expensive media. I furnished the 
paper. 

In regard to the old question of 
“How much do you furnish and 
how much does the child supply for 
himself?” my answer is, “I believe 
the child should have his own cray- 
ons and water color equipment. We 
furnish the rest.”’ 

After children are well equipped, 
we begin. Many teachers ask for a 
particular arrangement of equip- 
ment on the desks or work tables. 
When we are ready to begin, I ask 
the children to get their equipment 
out and arrange it in whatever way 
seems most convenient for them. I 
find that what is best for one may 
not at all be best for another. So, 
when they have arranged their 
equipment, [ very rarely suggest a 
change of placement unless I feel 
the water is in some very precarious 
position and someplace else would 
be a little better for him. Also, I like 
the rag handy in case of accidents or 
for soaking excess water from the 
brush. 


Inspirations for water color work 
are a thousand fold. That is surely 
not one of our problems. [ can list 
some of the possibilities here, how- 
ever. Stories, poems, music, per- 


Interesting figure action 


These students strive for exactness and perfection — do better with 
crayons and prefer them; are afraid of water colors, 


sonal experiences, and actual scenes, 
inside and out, are all ideas or in- 
spirations for subject matter. The 
one I have used a great deal lately is 
a seasonal one of the winter sports 
(skiing, skating, sliding, etc.) It is 


good because I can get three things 
I like very much in water color work 
— color, action and figure place- 
ment. 

I suppose our greatest problem 
in water color is “fear.”” We must 
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somehow get young and old alike 
to realize that water color means 
water and color. It runs: it’s supposed 
to run. The runny quality is a pos- 
session peculiar to water color. It 
will run, and one color will run into 
another. 

All the possibilities and limita- 
tions as well as the properties of 

rater color are different and there- 

fore produce different results. It is 
not like oil painting, poster paint- 
ing, crayon work or anything of the 
sort. 

Furthermore, water color should 
produce a transparent, clear, clean 
result. No other media does this so 
beautifully. Even as low as second 
grade, I speak of the idea of trans- 
parency. I contrast transparency 
and opaqueness. They understand 
when the transparency of their wa- 


ter color is compared with the trans- 
parency of the window. They can 
see through it. 

Another point to be remembered 
is the handling of the brush, both 
for lasting care and. for correctness 
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All these are a bit confused but heading in the right direction — toward 
true water color technique. 


and ease in painting. It is not held 
forward, rigidly, and pinched like a 
pencil. In water color a pencil or a 
pencil technique never appears un- 
less the child uses it to write his 
name on his painting. Also in the 
care of a brush, children, when 
cleaning up, squeeze the bristles 
and therefore loosen them. I ask 
if they would like to have their hair 
dried that way. They agree “no.” 


Then we decide that patting the 
bristles lightly to soak out the 
moisture is best. Beginning with a 
good brush and giving it good care 
will pay its dividends. Finally, re- 
member, the large size brush with a 
good taper will achieve all desired 
results (large brush work as well as 
fine line, detailed painting). 
Then, as we go to work, water, 
color, freedom and enjoyment reign. 
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The Educational Values of Finger Play 


LOUISE BINDER SCOTT 


Director of Speech and Hearing Education, San Marino City Schools, San Marino, California 


Lers PRETEND has always 
been childhood’s most pleasant ac- 
tivity and finger play poems present 
one of the simplest forms of effigy 
projection. 

Babies learn speech, the basic 
communication, through two me- 
diums, hearing and seeing. By means 
of auditory and visual stimulation 
and patient guidance, the child 
acquires words, phrases, and even- 
tually sentences. Parents are well 
aware of the importance of speech, 
particularity with the child who 
may be slow in developing, and 
they are constantly seeking help and 
advice when a speech problem pre- 
sents itself. Psychologists and speech 
specialists are besieged with ques- 
tions when speech is delayed or 
when the child deviates from the 
normal pattern in any way. Anxious 
parents are bewildered when the 
family physician informs them that 
there is nothing physically wrong 
with the speech organs and they are 
panicky when growth and develop- 
ment does not take care of the 
matter. If the child has reached 
the ages of four or five, many 
speech patterns are already estab- 
lished and therapy must be em- 
ployed. 

‘Talking to or reading to the child 
when he first starts making sounds 
is probably the most satisfactory 
means of stimulating the desire to 
talk. Employing dramatic tech- 
niques will result in far greater 
success than attempting to “bom- 
bard” the child with words which 
may have no meaning whatever. 
“Bombardment” may cause frus- 
tration or even antagonism toward 
the speech situation. 

Children love nonsense verses 
and being naturally rhythmic, they 
respond happily to such nursery 
rhymes as “This Little Pig Went to 
Market.” As their own toes and 
fingers become a part of the game, 
listening and learning are intensi- 
fied. The parts of the body are identi- 
fied with animals or objects and joy 


is heightened when a child can 
recite all of the verses by himself. 

There is a definite corrective 
value in simple finger play, for each 
line many times begins with the 
same word. This word repetition 
serves to help correct the faulty 
sound substitution which may exist. 
Correction then is incidental rather 
than forced. So many small muscles 
are involved in speaking that many 
children have trouble in co-ordinat- 
ing. Repetition then, in a pleasant 
way, would seem to be one of the 
answers in establishing speech pat- 
terns. 

Because numbers themselves con- 
tain many of the important sounds, 
such as: “th” in three, “f’’ in four 
and five, “‘s’” in siz and seven, and 
“v” and “L” in eleven and twelve, 
counting through finger play is: 
One little piggie, one, thought he’d 

have a lot of fun. 

Two little piggies, two, didn’t know 
what to do. 
Three little piggies, three, said, 

““Let’s all agree.” 

Four little piggies, four, said, ‘““Let’s 
all go to the store.” 

Five little piggies, five, said, ““We’re 
glad we are alive.” 

These bits of nonsense can be 
composed readily and the child not 
only dramatizes, but he also learns 
the meaning of numbers. 

The word this is often used 
repetitively as: 

Five little squirrels sat up in a tree. 

This little squirrel said, “What do I 
see?” 

This little squirrel said, “I smell a 
gun.” 

This little squirrel said, “Oh, let’s 
run!” 

This little squirrel said, ““Let’s hide 
in the shade.” 

This little squirrel said, “I’m not 
afraid.” 

Then bang went the gun! 

And away the little squirrels ran, 
everyone. 

Finger play poems increase listen- 
ing span. another communicative 


skill so important in childhood 
development. The following poem 
can be used with pictures to add 
increased interest: 

This white kitty said, “I smell a 
mouse.” 

The gray kitty said, “Let’s hunt 
through the house.” 

The brown kitty said, 
play we’re asleep.” 

The black kitty said, “Let’s go 
creepety-creep.” 

The striped kitty said, ‘Meow, 
meow’; 

I saw him run into his hole just 
now.” 

Most important is the child’s 
learning to manipulate his fingers 
which is a step toward independ- 
ence. 

A little striped chipmunk sat by 
his door. (Thumb straight up, three 
fingers partly closed for house, little 
finger straight up for tail.) 

Eating lots of beechnuts from his 
winter store. 

When Betty came by, out for a 
ride, (two fingers of other hand walk 
toward chipmunk.) 

He flipped his little tail and 
popped inside. (Wiggle little finger 
and then pop thumb inside partly 
closed fingers.) 

Here is a window for you and me. 

(Hands above heads in circle.) 

For this is the toyman’s shop we 

see. 

Such a lot of tin soldiers all in a 

row. (Hold up fingers). 

And bright colored tops that sing 

as they go. (Whirl finger). 

Here in a box.is a doll that can 

talk, (Thumb inside palm) 

And here is a wooley black dog 


“Let’s 


that can walk. (Motion of 
walking). 

Look at the Jack-in-the-box over 
here. 


See him pop ‘out; isn’t he queer? 
(Thumb pops out). 
Here is one that can be used for 
both action and relaxation: 
(Turn to Page 63) 
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Enjoy Paper Sculpturing 


Laboratory School, University of Chicago 


Cutpren learn by working 
with material things they cannot 
learn from books, movies or tele- 
vision. When John made his two- 
legged giraffe (Illustration 1) he 
intended him to be four-legged. He 
thought he could add two more legs 
after he made the first two legs. Each 
leg is made of a cardboard roll. John 
tried many times, but he couldn’t 
tie two more cardboard legs to the 
ones already made. The children 
liked the giraffe, anyway. We stood 
him by the window and John made 
another giraffe, using wrapping pa- 
per instead of cardboard rolls for 
legs. 

In Illustration 2, Mary is rolling 
some wrapping paper for the body 
of a horse. Kaye has almost finished 
the skeleton of his horse. Kaye bent 
a long roll of wrapping paper like 
Mary’s in the center to make the two 
front legs. He then bent another roll 
to make the two back legs. He tied 


the body and legs together with 
string, as you seein the picture. He 
braided some yarn for a tail. Now 
he is tearing paper towelling into 


small pieces. He will wet each piece, 
cover it with paste, and put it on 
the body of the horse, as many 
layers as he wishes. 
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Illustration 3 shows the skeleton 
of the horse, front view. 

In Illustration 4, we see Kaye 
painting his horse black. He is using 
tempera paint. 

Illustration 5 — How proud 
Madelon is of her blue horse with 
the red tail as she looks admiringly 
at it on her desk at home. Madelon 
is advanced in creating and ap- 
preciating designs. The red tail was 
not an ordinary red. It was a mix- 
ture of bright pink and red. 

Illustration 6 shows a pig and a 
giraffe made of wrapping paper cov- 
ered with small pieces of paper 
towelling dipped in paste. 

The smaller the pieces of tow- 
elling, the smoother is the surface of 
the finished animal. The decorating 
of the pig and the giraffe gave as 
much pleasure as the constructing. 

In Illustration 7, we see Judy 
painting her cat as she sits by the 
window and lets the sunshine dry 
the paste. She put many layers of 
small pieces of paper  towelling 
dipped in paste on her cat. She 
liked the cat so much that she 
didn’t want to keep it in school one 
more day. The sun was so bright 
that it helped dry the paste well 
enough so that she could carry it 
home. 

Animals made in this way can 
easily be constructed at home, for 
string and wrapping paper can be 


found in any house. Newspapers 
can be used instead of wrapping 
paper, and little pieces of left-over 
string can be used even if the pieces 
are of different thicknesses and col- 
ors. The string is covered. Paste can 
always be made of flour and water. 
The school is wise to help the chil- 
dren construct some things from 
materials they can find at home. 
Creative children can spend many 
happy hours making animals on 
dark rainy days, on hot summer days 
or when kept indoors with a cold. 


Often children interest their parents 
in constructing paper animals. The 
parents then add new ideas and the 
home has one more pleasant co- 
operative adventure. 

When large animals are needed for 
a stage set, children will better be 
able to attempt the construction. 
Some of the children who made 
these animals in school, made a 
lamb and a cow for a kindergarten 
play in the neighborhood. 

This was a very enjoyable activ- 
ity for the last hot days of school 
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in June. It was more fun than paint- 
ing pictures. Our art studio has a 
skylight. The Sun beat down on the 
skylight and the side windows had 
to be closed because the wind was 
strong. All of this helped the mak- 
ing of the animals for the layers of 
paste dried better than they did on 
winter days. If the weather is damp, 
one must be careful not to wet the 
paper too much. We had several 


I cannot build with my new blocks, 
Because Doc says, “It’s Chicken Pox 
She has; just keep her quiet. 

Then too, be careful of her diet, 
Orange juice with castor oil 
Wouldn’t hurt the child, at all.” 


| 
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horses with legs that collapsed be- 
cause the children soaked the wrap- 
ping paper legs by wetting the pa- 
per towelling pieces too much. We 
fixed one horse by straightening the 
wet legs and laying him down to dry. 
When dry, the paste hardened the 
legs, and the horse stood very well. 

It is more fun for the art teacher 
when children like to paint the ani- 
mals with rich gay colors. Some 


Doctor's Decision 
EDNA HAMILTON 


Pox.” 


bawl! 
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children, however, want naturalistic 
colors. There are always some in the 
class who will paint a horse green or 
a giraffe pink. Often after several 
opportunities to construct and paint 
animals, the children who liked 
realistic colors at first, try gay col- 
ors. They have been inspired by the 
toy-like look of Madelon’s royal 
blue horse with the pink and red 
tail. 

Boys who like to make “Animals 
that live on Mars” become very 
creative as they vie with one an- 
other to see who can make the most 
outlandish animals. Since they are 
not hampered by having to make 
a horse look like a horse, and a rab- 
bit like a rabbit, their imagination 
can work hard and they like their 
results. 

Paper sculpture is a change from 
clay modelling. Often. the clay has 
been used up by the last week of 
school. Making these animals cre- 
ates real enthusiasm. 

The project is a good one if dec- 
orations are needed for a_ school 
party. The animals can be made for 
the lunch tables or for decorations 
in the room. 

The giraffe is one of the easiest 
animals. Next comes the horse and 
zebra. 

A public school teacher told me 
that her children made some tiny 
animals using soft paper for the 
skeleton and tiny pieces of soft tis- 
sue paper to paste on the body. The 
little animals were several inches in 
size. She said the tiny bits of tissue 
paper used (where these children 
used the paper towelling) make a 
very smooth finish. Our children at 
the Laboratory School get along 


better making larger things. 


I cannot build with my new blocks 
Because Doc says, “It’s Chicken 


Well, doctors think they know it all, 
Here comes that oil, I’m going to 
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Art Out of Doors 


ANNA DUNSER 


Art Director, Maplewood-Richmond Heights Schools, Maplewood, Mo. 


In THE nice warm days of 
spring and fall the teachers and 
pupils find it a treat to work out-of- 
doors. Miss Medlen of Lyndover 
School took her fifth grade pupils 
out to draw houses. This can be 
done in any grade. 

A few necessary directions, short 
and quickly given, are a good prep- 
aration for this work, which the 
children are eager to begin. 

Each child, Miss Medlen told 
them, was to select a house across 
the street from the school grounds 
and settle themselves for a good 
piece of work, and not wander about 
from place to place seeking greener 
pastures. 

Forever looking for a better place 
to work leads to indecision, the 
great enemy to any art work. The 
teacher suggested that the child 
move to the right or left a few steps 
to see how the house looked from 
different viewpoints. The children 
were to look at the house carefully 
to see if there was anything about 
the house, or houses in general, 
that they had never noticed before. 

Zach child took a box of crayons, 
several sheets of drawing paper, and 
a stiff cardboard. They fastened the 
sheets of paper to the cardboard 
with paper clips if the cardboard was 


-not heavy enough to hold thumb 


tacks. 

When the children had each 
chosen a house to draw, there were 
excited comments, ““‘Now the tree 
is right in front of the door, and I 
don’t want it that way.” “From 
here I can see one side of the house 
as well as the front.’ “It looks dif- 
ferent when I sit down on the 
ground,” and that last remark is one 
that the teacher should consider in 


judging the pictures. The children 
were learning to see with the eyes of 
their minds. 

Some of the children drew the pic- 
tures in outline with just one crayon, 
to be colored in later. Others used 
crayons of different colors to indi- 
cate which color should be used 
when finishing the pictures. The 
time allowed for working out of 
doors was too short to finish the 
drawing. They worked indoors when 
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they again had opportunity. For 
some of the children it required sev- 
eral art periods to complete the 
pictures to their satisfaction. As a 
whole the pictures of houses were 
quite individual, and quite different 
than the houses they usually drew 
when falling back on concepts of 
earlier years. 

The children used originality and 
initiative in completing the pictures. 
Garages, sidewalks, trees, and flow- 
erbeds were added to make the pic- 
tures interesting. They did not use 
the actual color of the house if some 
made it more satis- 
factory. Such changes were made 
deliberately, not through lack of 
observation. 


other color 


In other communities, conditions 
may be different. The children may 
have to go farther from the school 
grounds to find a group of houses. 
In the country a group of farm build- 
ings may be drawn. Some classes 
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may have no particular schedule to 
follow and may stay out until the 
pictures are completed. 

One third grade teacher took her 


children out doors without paper 
and crayons. They went to look. 
Each child tried to find something 
new and distinctive about a particu- 
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lar house and tell about that new 
fact with his art materials when he 
had returned to the school room. 
This method can be used when the 


inclement weather will prevent 
actual drawing out of doors. 

The out-of-door class may be 
looking for something to draw and 
choose the object after looking 
around, or the class may be study- 
ing some particular aspect of nature, 
clouds, trees, hills, or mountains. 

The things that the children are 
attempting to interpret would be 
real problems for an adult experi- 
enced artist. He would labor over 
the problem just as children do. The 
results would be different in finished 
pictures, but not so different in what 
the experience does for the one who 
makes the picture. 


The children are not discouraged 
because they cannot do the work as 
well as the adult artist. They don’t 
see the difference. The child does not 
learn to appreciate art by compar- 
ing a child’s drawing with an adult 
drawing but by studying art at his 
own level. 

The very important part of the 
lesson is the discussion of the pu- 
pils’ pictures when they are all 
displayed. Every child should have 
an opportunity to see his picture 
among the others and at a distance. 
No child will be embarrassed to have 
his work shown if this is the usual 
procedure. Thus he learns to eval- 
uate his own work and judge 
whether or not he is improving in 
getting it as he wants it. 


Children are Human: 


Are We Teachers? 
CAROLYN TOWLE ‘ 


Everyruinc is being done 
for our children today. Modern 
schools with complete equipment is 
the rule rather than the exception. 
We demand that our teachers are 
furnished with a degree before they 
are allowed to teach our children. 

A truly perfect set-up we say, but 
since we are dealing with human be- 
ings, we know that nothing can be 
perfect. Teachers are supposed to 
recognize the fact that children are 
human beings and should be treated 
as such, but we know of specific 
cases where teachers are forgetting 
that fact. 

There is undoubtedly much stress 
and strain in teaching in a pro- 
gressive school where the child comes 
from a home in which he is the cen- 
ter of attention. The child often 
lacks complete discipline and much 
time must be spent in curbing the 
child’s actions when it should be 
used in teaching the three “‘R’s.” 
This is the teacher’s angle. 

We have seen the child’s side of 
it also, however, when we have had 
the task of furnishing extra tutoring 


to the slow, the frightened, or the 
over-tired youngster. In this ca- 
pacity, we have come across sev- 
eral instances where the teacher has 
erred painfully in the handling of 
such children. It might profit the 
rest of us teachers if we learned of 
these actual specific cases. 

I. There was the eight-year-old 
boy, Billy, who was sent to Grade 
4 on trial. From the very day he was 
told that he was on trial, that boy 
lived in a state of fear and uncer- 
tainty. He did not, perhaps, grasp 
the entire situation, but he did know 
that everybody was holding this 
terrible threat over him. At home, 
it was, “Now, Bill, remember, if you 
don’t do your work, back you’re 
going with the little children in the 
third grade.” 

At school, and this is where it 
hurt the most, the following incident 
took place. Bill, being a normal, 
active boy, evidently was fooling 
with a pal in the classroom when he 
should have been doing his arith- 
metic. At last becoming exasperated 
beyond all reason, the teacher said 
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to Bill’s pal, “Well, never mind, 
Johnny, Bill won’t ke in this room 
much longer. He’ll be going back to 
third.” 

Now at the same moment she 
uttered these tactless words, that 
teacher knew for a positive fact that 
she and the principal of the school 
had decided definitely that Bill was 
to remain in Grade Four, because 
with extra help, he could become a 
success rather than a failure. 

What did that one remark by the 
teacher do to Bill? He became in- 
creasingly nervous, frightened and 
irritable. He said at home, “It’s no 
use! The teacher never would have 
said it if she hadn’t known I had to 
go back.” 

It took us all some time to con- 
vince Bill that he was to be given a 
second chance in spite of the teach- 
er’s threat. Now that the probation 
period is over and Bill is still in the 
fourth grade, he is settling into the 
routine work in a better frame of 
mind, but he has lost trust in and 
respect for his teacher, who hu- 
miliated him before the rest of his 
class. 

II. A second case seems to us to 
follow along the same lines, al- 
though we do not need to go into 
detail. This time it was an eleven- 
year-old girl. She had been unsuc- 
cessful in her school work during 
the sixth grade and there had been 
much discussion as to whether she 
should receive a social promotion to 
the seventh grade or remain in the 
sixth. 

Finally she was promoted. Her 
sixth-grade teacher met her a few 
weeks after the child had been in the 
seventh grade and said to her, 
““Mary, you should be in my room 
this year. They’re all slow like you 
were last year.” 

It’s remarks like this that hurt a 
child more than anything else, and 
don’t for a moment think that they 
forget. They don’t! We could go on 
and on citing cases, but let us hope 
we ve made our point by giving the 


above incidents. THINK BEFORE 
YOU SPEAK, TEACHERS, AND 
REMEMBER, SINCE YOU’RE 
DEALING WITH HUMAN BE- 
INGS, BE ONE YOURSELF, 
WON’T YOU? 
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“Puppy crosses street — Watch out for the truck!” 


Do It Creatively 


LOUISE C. HORTON 
Editor, Drama for Children Department, Dramatics Magazine 


To YOUR next classroom 
project add creative dramatics and 
watch it come to life. 

If it is an incident in American 
history, Indian customs, or the 
study of The Pied Piper of 
Hamelin, creative drama can add 
meaning as no other method can do. 
And it can be used with any age 
group. 

If possible, before you use it as 
part of a large project, introduce it 
to your pupils in connection with 
their everyday living. Then, by the 
time they come to use it in the proj- 
ect, it will have become a part of 
them and not an excuse for exhi- 
bitionism. 

Some of the purposes of creative 
dramatics are as follows: to give the 
child ease in expressing his thoughts 
and emotions; to give him an under- 
standing of his neighbors; to develop 
his imagination; to give him mental 
and emotional control; to teach him 


1. Burger, Isabel B., “‘Creative Play 
Acting,” A. S. Barnes and Com- 
pany, N. Y. 1950 


cooperation; to give him a sense of 
beauty. It is amazing how many 
things this one activity can ac- 
complish. 

One of our country’s outstanding 
workers in this field, Mrs. Isabel B. 
Burger, says in her book, Creative 
Play Acting(1): “Schools and play 
centers the country over have found, 
in the practice of creative dramatics, 
a means to broaden the scope of 
education. . . . a scene played cre- 
atively is the expression of thought 
and feeling in the child’s own terms, 
through action, the spoken word, 
or both.” 

This is an activity which can be 
combined with any study and it 
will help bring that subject to life 
without taking any extra time. 

If you use creative dramatics at 
first without any idea of public per- 
formance, you will find it an ef- 
fective teaching aid. 

Here are a few preliminary steps 
which you can take to prepare your 
pupils for a major project. A few 
minutes two or three times a week 


for about a month should do the 
trick. 

l. Activities of everyday life. 
Start by asking the children to show 
you in pantomime something they 
did that day or the day before. You 
will need to explain that you mean 
one single activity, not a string of 
them. If you are not careful, each 
child may want to do everything 
that he did during one morning or 
afternoon or even an entire day. 
Give examples of what you mean, 
such as: putting on your shoes, tak- 
ing unpleasant medicine, practising 
piano, washing dishes, etc. Examples 
are infinite. You and the other 
pupils will guess what each one is 
doing. Another explanation is nec- 
essary here. 

At first the child may think it is a 
guessing game and try to mystify 
the others. It is a guessing game bul 
the good pantomime is the one that 
can be quickly guessed. If it cannot 
be guessed at once, there is some- 
thing wrong with it. 

A short critical period is good, if 
time allows. 
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2. Portrayal of emotion. The 
same activities can be used, plus an 
emotion. For example: putting on 
shoes that are new and hurt you; 
taking unpleasant medicine and 
pretending not to mind; practising 
pianc when you are tired; washing 
the —° hes angrily. The addition of a 
familiar feeling to a familiar ac- 
tivity enhances the interest for the 
child and enriches his experience. 
It also, without his being aware of 
it, sharpens his power of observation. 

Explain how emotions affect the 
body: the walk, the movements and 
the posture. 

3. Beginning drama. Here you 
introduce your first elements of the 
dramatic play. For example, you 
are putting on your shoes hurriedly, 
excited because you are going on a 
picnic. You grab your jacket and 
rush outside. The first thing you 
hear is distant thunder, and then 


you look up at the sky and see the 


dark clouds. You hold out your 
hand to feel the first raindrops. Dis- 
appointed, you go back to the house. 

Such elements of emotion and be- 
ginning drama can be added to the 
other examples. 

1. Addition of speech. Using 
the same incidents again, or similar 
ones, you add dialogue. It is well 
now to let two or three children work 
together on an idea. Again you will 
have to watch that they do not try 
to do too much in one scene. 

Explain that as emotions affect 
the body, they also affect the voice. 
When you are excited, your voice 
goes up; when you are sad, it goes 
down. 

This is, incidentally, an excellent 
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**K-e-eek! A Mouse!’’ 


way for children to become con- 
scious of good speech. If one child 
portrays a king, queen or princess, 
he or she instinctively knows that 
the speech of such a character must 
be fine. If he forgets this, the other 
children will remind him. 

A glance at the pictures accom- 
panying this article will show you 
the spontaneity that can be ex- 
pected when children participate in 
creative play acting. They were 
taken in the studios of Mrs. Irene 
Belcher, in Muncie, Indiana, and 
show one of her scholarship classes 
in action. 

Three times a year Mrs. Belcher 
offers children an opportunity to 
enter the scholarship tuition-free 
course in her Children’s Playhouse. 
The work in these classes is almost 
exclusively creative dramatics. 

Now for the classroom activity 
in which you want to use creative 


“The new puppy” 


dramatics. If time does not allow 
you to use the preparatory work 
indicated above, it can be introduced 
gradually into the activity itself 
with very satisfactory results. 

Select first the activities in the 
project that parallel the children’s 
everyday experiences. 

For instance, Chinese children fly 
kites. So do American youngsters. 
It is easy to add the information 
that Chinese kites are all different 
shapes and usually larger than ours, 
often needing two or three boys or 
men to fly one. Also, the Chinese 
have a battle of kites, in which they 
try to force down a rival kite by 
crossing the strings. This can be 
acted out in pantomime or with 
dialogue. 


Indian children play a game of 
darts like our game, with a slight 
difference. The ring is often made of 
corn-husks wrapped and tied to- 
gether to make a circle. This is 
placed on the ground at a certain 
distance. Each player tries to hit the 
center with his dart, because if he 
does so, he wins all the darts. The 
Indians also play a game similar to 
our hopscotch, the girls throwing 
small rings, and the boys throwing 
thin cylinder-shaped objects. 

From 


these familiar activities, 


you can proceed to the more un- 
familiar. With the help of creative 
dramatics, they, too, will become 
familiar to the children. 
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You will find that every phase of 
your project can be enhanced by 
the use of creative play acting. 
Customs of other lands, historical 
events, incidents in the lives of 
famous men and women, take on 
new reality and meaning when the 
children live them creatively in 
place of merely reading about them. 

If handicrafts are a part of your 
study, the two will work together 
like a charm. Let us say the children 
are making things used by the 
Indians. One child makes a pouch, 
another makes a dance drum, or an 
Indian club, a quiver for carrying 
arrows, moccasins, or a bowl. Per- 
haps three or four join together to 
make a big tepee out of heavy wrap- 
ping paper. Others paint Indian 
designs on it. Some of the pupils may 
have Indian costumes. 

Can’t you see the possibility de- 
veloping? Through creative dra- 
matics, the class can create the life 
of an Indian village. Here is how it 
works. 

The whole class comprises the 
Indian village population. What 
each child makes can determine his 
role in that village. A boy who has a 
full Indian regalia might be the 
Chief. A girl who has a_ pretty 
Indian gown would be his squaw. 
There can be the leading dancer, 
the Medicine Man, the young braves 
and maidens, the warriors, the old 
men and women, and the children. 

Different incidents can be done 
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by different groups. The squaws can 
be preparing a feast. The young 
braves can be getting ready to dance 
or to hunt. The children can be 
playing a game, etc. The study will 
present many ideas. Worked out 
creatively, they will have lasting 
value to the pupil-participant. 

There is hardly a subject in which 
creative dramatics cannot be used. 
History, geography and customs 
lend themselves naturally to it as we 
have seen. In science there are the 
incidents surrounding the discov- 
eries of famous scientists. In litera- 
ture a poem or short story can be 
dramatized. Health and _ Social 
Studies are easily brought home by 
encouraging the children to work 
out examples creatively. 

In music we have the lives of well- 
known composers. Little scenes can 
be improvised around objects cre- 
ated in handicraft. National holidays 
present wonderful chances. Even 
arithmetic can be treated imag- 
inatively. Incidents showing the 
value of that subject can be pre- 
sented by the pupils. In composition 
the original work of the children can 
be acted out. 

All these examples, with the ex- 
ception of the major project, must 
be kept very short and to the point 
to be effective. 

If you want to make your next 
project a real living experience for 
your pupils, creative dramatics is 
your answer. 


May Activities in Schools 
Here and There 


ETHEL R. 


Tue FIRST-GRADERS at 
Grant School are intensely pet- 
minded. Those without real pets of 
their own at home are adopting the 


neighbors’ or showering their affec- 
tion on toy pets stuffed and carved 
by the owners. Cats, dogs, birds, 
bunnies — all kinds of pets were 
carved from wood and painted by 
the youngsters; then housed in 


TAYLOR 


wooden boxes within the synthetic 
brick shop. 

In connection with the building 
of the pet shop the boys and girls 
studied about the different kinds of 
animals, painted pictures of them, 
increased the list of new vocabulary 
words and made books about pets for 
reading lessons. 

A big feature of the activity was 
the day set aside for bringing rv=' 


pets to school. None was more in- 
teresting than the pet goat which 
came. Hitched to a wagon, Amanda 
took all the first graders for a ride 
around the school yard; and topped 
the visit off by displaying her two- 
week-old baby, Billy. When 
Amanda’s owner brought a quart of 
goat’s milk to school, all the children 
sampled it. 


The Wilson third grade boys and 
girls climaxed their bird study with 
a bird assembly made up of songs, 
stories, poems, and talks about what 
they had learned during the project. 
Main features of the entertainment 
were the bird glee club and the gaily 
colored vocabulary charts. 

The program was given against 
the construction part of the activity 
— a small house with rock garden, 
bird houses, feeding trays and bird 
baths built against a large painted 
woodland scene. A white picket 
fence with a trellis divided the two. 

Each child had an easel painting 
of a bird or a bird home on display 
in the room where original bird 
poems printed on cards were also 


exhibited. 


Reading is_ being stimulated 
among the primary pupils at Tyler 
School by a library project in the 
first grade room. Since the boys and 
girls like to read from a number of 
different books the easy primer ma- 
terial for which they know the 
vocabulary quite a few books are 
brought from home. A bookcase is 
being built in the corner of the room 
to accommodate these borrowed 
books. 

A screen stands at the back of the 
library corner on which hang pic- 
tures and charts connected with 
the project. Some of the pictures 
are characters from books cut from 
book covers. Other illustrations have 
been made by the children them- 
selves in art classes. 

On one chart a record is being 
kept of the children’s reading. A set 
of simple stories for easy reading has 
been selected and each story has 
been given a color. For instance, 
“The Billy Goats Gruff” is desig- 
nated by the color, red. On the chart 
are printed the names of the children 
‘vith spaces beside each name for 
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color-pasting. When a child reads 
the story, “The Billy Goats Gruff,” 
and reports on it, he is entitled to 
paste a red square after his name on 
the chart. 

Some of the stories which the 
children are the most eager to read 
are: “The Gingerbread Boy,” “The 
Little Red Hen,” “Chicken Little,” 
“The Billy Goats Gruff,’ “The 
Kitten Who Forgot Kitten Talk,”’ 
and ““The Pancake.” 

One of the most enjoyable periods 
of the day is the “Story Hour Time,” 
when the boys and girls who have 
prepared a story or a part of a story 
read it to the rest of the class. 

When these first grade pupils and 
their teacher visited the Commu- 
nity House library, they had many 
questions: What is a library for? 
How old do we have to be to take 
books from the library? What must 
we do to take books out? How long 
can we keep books? What is done 
when we lose or tear them? Where 
does the library get the books? All 
these were answered by the chil- 
dren’s librarian, Miss Evelyn Zer- 
zanek, who gave each child a library 
card to take home to be filled out. 


Spring sent its harbingers to the 
second grade at Whittier School 
ahead of the sunshine that started 
turning mountains of snow into 
rivers of mud. While cold winds 
were blowing clouds of snow across 
the spacious school yard, the second 
graders were indoors watching wheat 
erains sprout in their individual 
seed trays. 


Cereal grains were featured in this 
study of foods which led to the plant- 
ing of grain. Along with the study 
of how grains grow was the discus- 
sion of the value of hot cereals on 
the breakfast menu. A movie was 
shown demonstrating how cereals 
are grown, cultivated, and _har- 
vested. Each child wrote a story in 
the first person, pretending to be a 
grain of wheat. 


Walt Disney has even invaded 
the school room, and his Mickey 
and Minnie Mouse have proved 
themselves real educational assets 
in the first grade at Longfellow 
school, where the whole family, in- 
cluding Pluto and Tanglefoot, have 


heen cut out of wood with a coping 
saw; then ornamented in gay show- 
card paints by the children. 

It was real inspiration that in- 
jected Mick and Min into the Long- 
fellow home activity. How efficient 
the animated cartoon characters 
are in the capacity of teaching 
reading is shown by the fact that 
already the first graders have de- 
veloped a ninety-five word vocabu- 
lary out of their Mickey Mouse 
work. 


Right up to date are the Carey 
School kindergarteners. When they 
decided to build themselves a min- 
iature automobile, they would have 
nothing less modern than a copy of 
a streamlined car such as had been 
recently bought by the father of one 
of their classmates. 

Complete in all its modern sleek- 
ness, the automobile was built on a 
coaster wagon foundation, so that 
it could be pushed and pulled around 
the schoolroom and_ playground. 
The beaver board skeleton 
covered with paper which was 
painted blue. Ice cream cartons 
were used to make head and tail 
lights; and scraps of beaver board 
were turned into license plates. 
What fun the boys and girls have 
driving and riding in their own 
automobile! 


was 


My Dog 


NONA KEEN DUFFY 


When lessons are finished 
And errands are done, 

I take my dog, Blanco, 
And go for a run. 


We race to the river 
A half mile away; 
We're out for adventure 
And feel very gay! 


We run several races, 
And keep a sharp ear 

For rabbits or squirrels 
May be very near. 


We look right and left 
With eyes opened wide; 

There’s always | excitement 
When he’s by my side! 
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‘Boat projects are popular this 
spring, the boys and girls having 
become flood-minded as a result of 
preparations to meet high water 
carrying off the heavy winter snow- 
fall. At Arthur School a sail boat 
was constructed. Mounted on a fish 
pole is a sail which actually moves 
around to catch the wind changes. 
The seats in the boat are cushioned. 

Before they started building the 
boat the boys and girls studied pic- 
tures of boats, learning the dif- 
ferent types and the special uses of 
each. They took a trip to see and 
ride in a real boat which was being 
used in the street while the water 
was high. Back in the school room 
an imaginary trip in a boat was 
worked into a play and the chil- 
dren’s vocabulary was increased to 
include several nautical words, 


The third grade at Anderson 
School has been studying child life 
in Japan. An imaginary trip was 
made to Japan to help the pupils 
learn something of the daily life and 
customs of the Japanese children. 
The doll and kite festivals were 
celebrated. Kimonos and fans were 
made and designed — also pillows, 
mats, arm rests, lanterns and kites. 
Dolls were dressed in Japanese 
kimonos. Original stories, poems, 
and riddles were written. As a cul- 
minating activity a large com- 
posite picture was painted showing 
child life in Japan. 


In the third grade room at 
Buchanon School is a puppet thea- 
ter. The pupils have built the show 
house, painted the scenery, and 
made eight marionettes for the pro- 
duction of “Hansel and Gretel.” 
The puppets have been stuffed and 
weighted with shot by the boys and 
girls, who then painted the dolls’ 
faces and made their costumes. 

Two scenes, kitchen and outdoor, 
have been painted on wrapping 
paper. The theater itself has been 
constructed from cardboard, with 
cambric curtains. 

The boys and girls have written 
the words and music for their dram- 
atization; and operate their five- 
stringed puppets from an orange 
crate platform. 
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A Creative Stencil Design 


IRENE HAZEL, Art Director, Caruthersville, Missouri 


Do YOU have trouble getting 
children to depend on themselves for 
originality in stencil design? They 
usually find a picture of something 
and want to make their stencil pat- 
tern look just like the picture. They 
are afraid to try any variation and 
find themselves confronted with a 
multitude of problems: adaptation, 
simplification, fitting space, cut- 
ting, etc., all looming up as discour- 
aging bugaboos. This time before 
doing our usual stencil designs we 
first did some creative art designs 
with the crayon broadside. A stencil 
design wasn’t mentioned. Just for 
fun, with the crayon broadside a 
nice free pattern was developed to 
fit the space on the given sheet of 
paper. This was a familiar problem 
and was approached with enthusi- 
asm and confidence by the children. 

When the designs were completed 


they were displayed and a discus- 
sion followed about how well the 
design filled the space, nice rhythmi- 


& 


cal line, interest as to color and ar- 
rangement, etc. Then the question, 
don’t you think these would make 
lovely stencil designs and they look 
so easy to do. They could see im- 
mediately that this was true, and so 
the new problem of making a stencil 
design was approached with en- 
thusiasm and confidence. 

The stencil design was worked 
out on paper and cut from the slick 
cover of the drawing tablet. This 
time we were to use colored chalk. 
Scrap pieces of colored chalk, too 
small for anything else, was rolled 
into powder by rolling it with the 
pencil — each color on a separate 
scrap of paper until the number of 
desired colors were prepared. Com- 
pact dabs of cotton were dipped in 
the powder and rubbed into the 
paper over the stencil cuts. Sugges- 
tions in blending colors were tried 
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with a definite dark shade around 
the stencil cut. A nice soft pastel | 
stencil design was developed in this | 
manner and was interesting in it- 
self. Any needed corrections or im- 
provements to the stencil pattern 
that could be seen were now made. | 


Using this same stencil pattern clo 
we next used textile colors and ap- da 
plied the design to aprons, luncheon cia 
cloths, scarves and towels. raj 

The children were delighted when cal 
they saw their very own creative TI 
design on cloth. Too, they learned en 
they could really make a stencil pat- da 
tern which was their very own and to 
they didn’t need to depend on some 
one else for an idea. he 

We found the 3 problems involved to 
all fun, but perhaps you would only m 
care to do the first 2 with younger lai 
children. sn 
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Crossword Puzzle for May 
AGNES CHOATE WONSON 


DOWN 


ACROSS 


1. The special day 1. Fifth month 
4. Presents 2. Flower-symbol 


5. Dearest gift 3. The Second in the month 


(Answer on Page 64) 
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Tue SOCIAL Sciences are 
closely linked together in the every- 
day life of young children. The So- 
cial Sciences include history, geog- 
raphy, civics, and economics. One 
can hardly exist without the other. 
The school aims to use these sci- 
ences, which are a part of the every- 
day living of children, to help them 
to grow. 

When young children build a 
house, they learn to work and play 
together. The buildings constructed 
in the modern school are made 
large enough to play in, and not 
small enough to place on a shelf to 
look at. Certainly a piece of work 
has not much value unless it can be 
used when it is finished. In the build- 
ing of a house, the children some- 
times take excursions in the neigh- 
borhood to see houses under con- 
struction. They learn how houses 
used to look in the same community. 
They see pictures about the various 
types of houses all over the world. 
They discuss the types of houses in 
the story of “The Three Pigs.” All 
of the Social Sciences can grow out of 
this one activity. History, geogra- 
phy, civics, and economics cannot 
be separated in study. They are 
naturally integrated and _ should 
remain so with young children. If 
these Social Science experiences are 
carefully guided by the teacher, 
children will grow in this educative 
process. 


Through these Social Science ex- 
periences in the school, children 
may:— 

1. Learn cooperation with others 
(Mary makes the furniture for 
the house while John and Tom 
struggle to make the roof on the 
house under construction.) 


2. Gain a better understanding of 
others 
(Tom has patience while John 
tries out several ideas to make 
the roof stay on.) 


3. Develop habits of right social 
conduct 
(Alice helps Mary by getting 


10. 


11. 


12. 


the paint ready for the furni- 
ture.) 


. Develop good character traits 


(Tom and John do not give up. 
They persevere until the roof 
is successful.) 


. Become better citizens 


(Mary, Alice, Tom, John co- 
operate to make a successful 
enterprise.) 


. Develop the ability to work in 


groups 
(Each child seems to accept his 
share of responsibility.) 


. Develop respect for law and 


appreciate the need for it 
(They respect the signal to stop 
work and clean up, even though 
they are eager to finish.) 


. Respect the opinions of others 


(John asks Tom, Mary, and 
Alice for ideas about the con- 
struction of the roof.) 


. Understand the ‘foundation of 


the past for the present and the 
foundation of the present for the 
future 

(On excursions, these children 
see buildings under construc- 
tion. When they return, they 
see pictures of old log cabins.) 


Understand that obligations and 
responsibilities are important 
in a democratic group 

(When John gets tired, he is 
reminded by the others that all 
work is finished except the roof. 
He realizes his responsibility 
in a group enterprise.) 

Develop an understanding of 
interdependence 

(These children realize how 
much each one can contribute. 
On excursions, they see groups 
of workers contributing toward 
the completion of a project.) 


Practice good will toward all 
races and nationalities 


(Although Alice is Chinese, she 
is accepted as an important 
member of the group because 
she can hammer nails’ in 
straight.) 
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13. Appreciate instruments of com- 
munication and transportation 
(The toy telephone is placed in 
the finished house and the chil- 
dren realize how valuable it is to 
be able to talk to someone in 
another building.) 


14. Appreciate community helpers 
and the services of the com- 
munity 
(On excursions, these children 
see builders at work and ap- 
preciate the builders of their 
own homes. They pass stores 
that supply their homes with 
food.) 


15. Practice democratic living 
(When Mary has a different 
idea, the others, although they 
disagree, respect her opinion by 
giving it a trial. In this way, 
they begin to respect minority 
opinion.) 

16. Develop higher motives for ac- 
tion 
(Tom learns to work for the 
good of a group enterprise and 
not for his own selfish interest 
to show off.) 


17. Develop satisfactory social be- 
havior in all situations 
(Mary, Alice, Tom, John co- 
operate throughout the day and 
improve their social actions with 
other children.) 


18. Develop powers of alertness and 
evaluation 
(On excursions, these children 
become more alert to details of 
construction work and evaluate 
their own building more care- 
fully when they return.) 


Although the building of a house 
and playing house is one of the 
major interests of young children, a 
group of two to five (2) in. number 
may be discovered constructing any 
of the following buildings (3) with 
the floor blocks or orange crates 
supplied. 


1. The term “Young Children” in- 
cludes children between the ages of 
four and eight. 
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1. School 

2. Church 

3. Fire house 

4. Store (One in the immediate 
community) 

5. Train 

6. Boat 

7. Airplane 

8. Bus 

9. Farm (House or barn) 

10. Circus or zoo (An animal cage) 

11. Factory (Toy, candy, milk) 


12. A building in a familiar story 
(“House of the Three Bears’’) 
These buildings are large enough 
to play in. They need to be planned 
and the work needs to be evaluated 
as it progresses. The child has the 
opportunity of assuming the re- 
sponsibilities of active citizenship. 
He is learning by doing and living. 
The Social Sciences provide oppor- 
tunities for the child to grow in his 
everyday living. 

Social Science is present also when 
young children discuss current 
events. They come to school with 
ideas they have heard at home. The 
teacher must use her discretion as to 
whether or not it is a topic on the 
child’s level. Certainly, Lindbergh’s 
flight to Europe and Byrd’s expedi- 
tion to the South Pole were on the 
child’s level. Important explorations 
which children can understand are 
worthwhile current events. 

Social Science is found in the cel- 
ebration of holidays and festivals 
traditionally handed down to us 
from previous generations. Some 
holidays are of interest to children. 
Teachers should not think that ev- 
ery holiday must be “celebrated” 
through discussion, story, song, and 
play activity. Each holiday stim- 
ulates activities that are different. 
We have learned that some holidays 
mean more to children than others. 
Certainly Christmas, St. Valen- 
tine’s Day, Hallowe’en, and Easter 
(in the order named) hold the great- 
est interest for young children. 

Parties are usually held to cele- 


2. Gesell, A. — “The First Five Years 
of Life’ — Harper, 1940, Pages 
51, 52, 57 

3. Reed, M. and Wright, L. — “The 
Beginnings of the Social Sciences” 
— Scribners, 1932, Pages 60-62 
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brate these days. Party days in the 
classroom sometimes mean that the 
schedule is changed, that lunch 
includes “‘special’’ refreshments, that 
some “‘special’’ activities are pro- 
vided, and that the rest period is 
either eliminated or _ shortened. 
There are two “musts” for every 
party in the school, and these can 
also be applied to the individual 
birthday parties of the children. 
They must not be over-stimulating 
and exciting, and the refreshments 
must be in agreement with all good 
health requirements for children. 
Physical and emotional health 
should not be neglected on party 
days. 

It is through these many varied 
social experiences that young chil- 
dren build up the following con- 
cepts and generalizations which now 
hold meaning for them because they 
have “lived” them. 

1. When there is not enough to go 
around, we should take turns. 

2. We can settle our difficulties by 
talking. 

3. Other people have ideas and 
feelings. 

4. We sometimes need to stand up 
for our own rights. 

5. We can obtain quicker and bet- 
ter results by dividing up re- 
sponsibilities. 

6. Other people like us when we 
are willing to help them. 

7. Perseverance is worthwhile. 

8. We can make our own laws. We 


need them and we must keep 
them. 


9. The past has laid a foundation 
for the present and the present 
lays a foundation for the future. 

10. Workers in a community are in- 
terdependent. We should appre- 
ciate their contributions. 

11. Instruments of transportation 
and communication are valuable 


I'm A Yellow Butterfly 


NONA KEEN DUFFY 


I’m a yellow Butterfly, 
I hitch-hike on a breeze; 

I travel with the summer wind 
And float above the trees! 


to us. Man continues to improve 
them. 

12. Children of all races and na- 
tionalities are similar. 

13. We should hunt for better ways 
of doing things. 

14. Satisfactory social behavior is 
expected of all of us in all situa- 
tions. 

15. Through alertness, observation, 
and evaluation, we can improve 
things we have made. 

16. We must learn certain health 
habits and personal habits for 
our own good as well as for the 
good of others. 

17. Certain things belong to certain 
people. 

18. All property must be taken care 
of. 

19. People of the home and com- 
munity are interdependent. Ev- 
erybody must contribute. 

20. People celebrate holidays. 

21. There are many types of homes. 


22. Factories provide some of our 
clothing needs. 

23. The farm is one source of our 
foods. 

24. We must choose valuable ac- 
tivities in our leisure time. 

25. Wild animals can be seen at the 
zoo and the circus. 

26. Domestic animals have been a 
great help to man. 

27. The market brings us fresh fruits 
and vegetables. 

28. People go to different churches, 
according to their choice. They 
sometimes have different holi- 
days. 

29. Abraham Lincoln and George 
Washington were great men 
and we honor their birthdays. 

30. Standards can be set by which 
to evaluate. 

Social Sciences are a part of the 
everyday living of young children. 
We need to find the beginnings 
which will lead the children through 
a good variety of experiences and 
activities. These experiences should 
develop generalizations and con- 
cepts which will enable the children 
to grow through understanding and 
better action. The children will grow 
only as they are able to use these 
concepts in their everyday living 
with children of their own age. 
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Lesson in Conservation 


ALICE HANTHORN 
Principal of Oliver Hazard Perry School, Cleveland, Ohio 


Putting Room in Order 


Girls and Boys Are Busy, 
Everyone At Work; 
Good Citizen Members 


Never, Never Shirk. 


To the teacher: It takes time and careful planning to organize children for closing the 
school year. Also time is needed to do the required tasks. Even if school closes in June, now 
is the proper time to make plans and organize committees. 


1. What work needs to be done before school closes? 

Discussion Period—Suggested list. 

a. Books must be carefully inspected by a committee after each child has erased all pencil 
marks in his own books. 

b. Cupboards must be cleaned and arranged to make room for storing books and materials. 

c. Erasers must be cleaned. 

d. Art work and display material must be removed. 

e. Pictures must be covered. 

f. Desks must be emptied and washed. 

g. Folders of children’s work must be put in order. 


2. Who should do this work? 


Boys and girls of each classroom should do all they can. Older children should assist in 
harder tasks, such as covering pictures. 


3. What are the standards of the good citizen club? 
Discussion by class 
a. Everyone help 
b. Do work well 
c. Learn to work with each other or committees 


4. How should decisions be made? 
Discuss many suggestions; vote on plans; listen to advice from teacher. 
5. How should committees be formed? 
List needed committees on the blackboard. 
In as far as possible, permit children to choose a committee. 
6. Why should this work be done? 
Careful storage for summer prolongs the life of books and materials and makes opening of 
school in September easy and pleasant. 


Conclusions: Good citizens are neat, orderly and careful. They learn to work pleasantly 
together. Each does his part. 
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Lesson in Conservation 
ALICE HANTHORN 


Sharing Supplies 


Save Pencils and Crayons, 
Throw Nothing Away: 
Somebody, Some Place 


Can Use Them Some Day. 


ORGANIZE A FRIENDSHIP CLUB 


1. What is a “Friendship Club?” 


Develop idea that friendship includes helpfulness. A Friendship Club would have as its 
purpose, helping others. 


2. Who needs the help of a Friendship Club? 


Everyone needs help but some need it more than others. Some of the ones most needing 
help are: 
Children living in mountain areas 
Children living in foreign countries 
Indian children 
Children living in poverty stricken communities 


3. What help can we give to these children? 

Save our school supplies which we no longer need. Collect our own and those in other 
rooms before they are destroyed. 
4. How prepare these for sending away? 


Sharpen pencils; inspect crayons—save only the worthwhile ones; collect paste into a few 
filled containers; remove all soiled or marked sheets from tablets; and save only rulers in good 
condition. Pack supplies in a heavy box. 


5. Where send this box? 


Ask help of P.T.A. organization, or from the principal. If there is an orphange or summer 
camp for needy children in the community, the box might be sent there. 


D.A.R. chapters can give addresses.of mountain schools and Indian schools which always 


need supplies. Usually children are happy to contribute pennies to pay the parcel post charges, 
or the money can be taker from the school fund. 


Summary—Good citizens share with others. Nothing is wasted. 
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Meaningful Seatwork 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 
(To be correlated with More Famous May Birthdays) 


A. Our May Calendar 


Answer each question: 


. What is the meaning of Child Health Day? 
- Who was Ralph Waldo Emerson? 


Who invented the thermometer? 


. For what was Audubon noted? Do you know any bird poems or stories? 


What famous social worker was born in May? 


. Can you name fine distinguished writers born in May? 


What do you do to honor Mother’s Day? 


. What is the real meaning of Memorial Day? 
- For what is Jean Louis Agassiz noted? 


How could we celebrate May Day? 


B. The Little Brown Elf 


Complete each sentence: 


. A little brown elf was running through the 


can make you .......... called. 


. The little elf wanted a pink .......... 

. The color of his coat was changed to a lovely 
- The elf danced to the music of the .......... 
. He played tricks with the .......... 

. The little elf looked down into the 
- He needed a .......... and a pair of 
. The South Wind kissed the heads of the .......... 

. The birds in the trees called “*............... i 

- Robin Red Breast dropped a .......... 

- He could hear the .......... calling 

. He danced off into the woods calling, ‘‘ ” 


eee 


C. Our Flag 


Drawing pictures: 


ar woh = 


. Can you draw a picture of our flag? 

. Can you draw a ship at sea bearing the U. S. flag? 
- Can you draw a Public Library bearing our flag? 
. Can you draw a U. S. Post Office bearing our flag? 
- Can you draw a Public School bearing our flag? 


= 
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3. The South Wind carried a .......... 
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11 
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Meaningful Seatwork 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 
(To be correlated with More Famous May Birthdays) 


D. The Making of Our First Flag 
A Multiple-Choice Test: 


1. The thirteen small colonies were governed by a 


queen emperor king 
2. Betsy Ross then lived in the city of 
Chicago Boston Philadelphia 
3. Betsy was a very fine 
rider needle-worker milliner 
4. One day, while sewing, she heard the 
ringing of bells marching of feet shouts of people 
5. She saw long lines of 
soldiers animals children 
6. Betsy opened her door to find | 
Washington Jefferson Lincoln 
7. He wanted her to make © 
a coat a flag a uniform 
8. She knew the flag must have thirteen 
stripes stars bars 
9. She saw that they wanted a flag with 
5 points 4 points 6 points 
10. She cut a star quickly having 
4 points 5 points 6 points 
11. Betsy Ross made the first flag in the 
United States Great Britain Holland 
12. Each star in our flag means 
courage a new state loyalty 


E. Mother’s Day — When Mother Reads Aloud 
Word Pictures: 


1. Can you draw a picture of the knights and ladies? 
2. Can you show the desert and the jungle? 

3. Can you show the ship on the ocean blue? 

4. Why do you like the poem by Rose Jurick? 

5. Can you write a short poem for Mother’s Day? 


F. Patrick Henry 
Complete each sentence: 


1. The American colonies were under the rule of the .....::::3 
2. Patrick Henry was a young .......... 


3. He believed the people had the right to isa their own ..... assag 
4. He worked for American freedom for .......... years. 
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More Famous Birthdays for May 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


May 1 —*Child Health Day, set aside by Presi- 
dent Hoover in 1930 to encourage child welfare 
work. 


May 3 (1849) — Jacob A. Riis, a famous Ameri- 


can social worker. 


May 4 (1796) — Horace Mann, an American 
teacher who introduced many changes in educa- 
tion. 


May 4 (1780) — John James Audubon, a great 
American who both knew and loved birds. 


May 6 (1856) — Robert E. Peary, the first man to 
reach the North Pole. 


May 7 (1812) — Robert Browning, one of the 
greatest English poets. 


May 9 (1860) — Sir James Matthew Barrie, 
whose stories and plays have charmed children of 
all countries. 


May 12 (1828) — Dante Gabriel Rossetti, an 
English poet and painter. 


May 12 (1820) — Florence Nightingale, the Eng- 
lish woman who changed the world’s attitude 
toward nursing. 


May 14 (1686) — Gabriel Daniel Fahrenheit, in- 


ventor of the thermometer. 


May 21 (1813) — Richard Wagner, one of the 
greatest German composers. 


May 24 (1819) — Queen Victoria, who was Queen 
of England for more than sixty years. 


May 25 (1803) — Ralph Waldo Emerson, one vf 
America’s greatest poets. 

May 27 (1819) — Julia Ward Howe, who wrote 
the “Battle Hymn of the Republic.”’ 


May 28 (1807) — Jean Louis Agassiz, the nat- 
uralist who discovered many unknown facts 
about animal life. 


May 29 (1736) — Patrick Henry, whose words 
fired men’s hearts. 


May 31 (1819) — Walt Whitman, a great poet. 


OTHER SPECIAL DAYS IN MAY: 


Child Health Day. 
May Day 


Mother’s Day 
Memorial Day 
National Music Week (First week in May) 


THE LITTLE BROWN ELF 
Florence Piper Tuttle 


A little brown elf was running through the 
fields and along the country roads. His coat was 
torn and shabby and he had lost his hat because 
it was the close of a long, cold winter. He looked 
up into the leafy trees and smelled the fragrance 
of the pink-tinted apple blossoms. 

*“Oh where, oh where can I find a lovely green 
garment?”’ he called. 

Then the South Wind carried the message 
through the trees, whispering to all their silvery 
leaves and tiny buds. 

**We can patch our leaves together and make 
you a coat of silvery green,”’ they called. 

How glad the little elf was! He ran on and on 
through the fields and over the hills calling, ‘See 
my new green coat that the trees have made for 
me. But where, oh where can I find a pretty pink 
blouse?’’ 

Then the apple blossoms heard the voice of the 
little elf and saw that he had changed the color of 
his coat from a dark brown to a lovely green. 

“Come, South Wind,” they called. **Come, 
blow some of our soft pinky white blossoms from 
off our trees so that the little elf may have a pretty 
pink blouse.” The little elf was delighted. He 
danced to the music of the brook and played all 
sorts of tricks with the breezes. 

He was happy as he could be with his green coat 
and his pretty pink blouse. Then the South Wind 


-babbled something to the brook and they laughed 


aloud. The little elf could hear the brook whis- 
pering, ‘‘Where is his cap? Where is his cap? And 
his feet are bare.”’ 

Then the little elf looked down into the mirror 
of the brook. To be sure, his head was bare and 
his feet were without shoes, but his coat and his 
blouse were fresh and lovely. 

**T must find a cap and some shoes,”’ said the elf. 
And away he ran beside the brook, calling, 
**Where can I find a cap and a pair of shoes to 
match?”’ 
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Then the brook babbled and chattered and 
prattled as if to say, “Look into my mirror! Look 
into my mirror!’? 

So the little elf hurried to the side of the brook 
and looked down, down deep into its shining 
waters. 

“Oh, oh!’ said the elf. “‘Here is a lovely gray 
cap and here are hundreds and hundreds of soft, 
furry, gray shoes.”’ 

Then the South Wind kissed the tiny heads of 
the pussy willows until the little elf could see a 
lovely cap of gray and soft gray shoes to match. 

**Thank you, thank you,”’ called the little elf to 
the South Wind and away he danced through the 
fields and into the gardens. 

How light his feet fell upon the ground! And 
how soft his little cap felt on his head! 

The birds in the trees saw him running by. 
*‘Cheer up! Cheer up!’’ they called. Then Robin 
Red Breast sang as loudly as he could and dropped 
a bright red feather from his breast. 

“Oh! Oh!” said the elf, and, proudly sticking 
the feather in his cap, he ran on again down the 
road. He could see the bright garden flowers 
through the picket fences. He could hear the 
Crocus calling after him, **You have no tie! You 
need a tie!”’ 

The little elf had been so happy that he had 
quite forgotten about a tie. But the South Wind 
softly whispered to the lovely Crocus and carried 
one of her most brilliant petals to the little elf. 
How proud he was of his lovely tie! Now his cos- 
tume was quite complete. 

And off he danced into the fields and out into 
the woods calling, ‘‘Spring is here! Spring is here! 
See my pretty green coat and my soft pink blouse 
and my bright red tie.”’ 

Then the Brook whispered softly, ‘‘Yes, Spring 
is here! Spring is here!’’ 

The South Wind carried the message far and 
wide over the sleepy hills on into the fields and 
meadows, ‘*Wake up! Wake up! Spring is here! 
Spring is here!’ 


FLAG SONG 


Out on the breeze, 
O’er land and seas, 

A beautiful banner is streaming, 
Shining its stars, 
Splendid its bars, 

Under the sunshine ‘tis gleaming. 
Hail to the flag, 


The dear, bonny flag — 
The flag that is red, white, and blue. 


Over the brave 
Long may it wave, 
Peace to the world ever bringing, 
While the stars 
Linked with the bars 
Hearts will forever be singing: 
Hail to the flag, 
The dear, bonny flag — 
The flag that is red, white and blue. 


— Lydia Avery Coonley Ward. 


THE MAKING OF OUR FIRST FLAG* 
(Adapted from an Old Story) 


Years ago, when your great grandfather was a 
little boy, there was no United States at all. In- 
stead, there were thirteen small colonies which 
were governed by a King who lived in England. 

At this time there lived in Philadelphia a 
charming young widow by the name of Betsy 
Ross. Betsy was recognized for miles about as the 
finest needle-worker in all America. So it was not 
surprising at all that numberless Quaker ladies 
came to the quaint, little brick house to ask if 
Betsy would do their sewing. 

One day in the middle of June, in the year 1777 
to be exact, while Betsy was sewing away on her 
prim gray gowns for the Quaker ladies, she heard 
the marching of feet and the sound of drums and 
trumpets. 

**Well, well,’ she said to herself, ‘“‘the troops 
must be coming,”’ and she hurried to her front 
door to look out. 

To be sure, lines of soldiers were passing close 
by her door and from each neighbor’s doorstep 
she could see handkerchiefs waving in the breeze. 
Everyone was always happy in those days when 
soldiers started to march because the people felt 
that they had been badly treated by the King of 
England and hoped some day that they would 
be able to fight for their freedom. 

Betsy smiled as she cheered and thought to her- 
self, ‘“What a shame that we have no flag for our 
soldiers to carry!”’ 

Hardly had she uttered the words, when there 
came a loud knocking on her door. Betsy hurried 
to open it. Then she saw General Washington 
with two fine-looking gentlemen. They, too, had 
heard of Betsy’s fine needle-work and had has- 
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tened to ask her if she would make the first Amer- 
ican flag for them. They held in their hands the 
design which had just been accepted by Congress 
for the making of the flag. 

Betsy was rather shy, but at the same time she 
felt proud. She looked into General Washing- 
ton’s face and said, “‘I shall try my best to make 
the flag to suit you.”’ 

She examined carefully the design. She saw that 
the flag must have thirteen stripes, seven blue 
and six white, and that in the upper left-hand 
corner there must be a blue field of thirteen white 
stars, one star for each of the colonies. Betsy 
looked more closely. She saw that the stars, which 
they had suggested, had six points like those on 
the English shields. 

“But why, gentlemen, do we have six points on 
our stars?” she asked. “‘If this is to be our own 
American flag, why should we copy the flag of 
England? The real stars in the sky have only five 
points.”’ 

General Washington and the gentlemen rather 
doubted Betsy’s remarks but when she skillfully 
folded a pattern and clipped out a perfect star 
with five points, they were amazed. 

**Mrs. Ross, I believe you win out,”’ said Gen- 
eral Washington. “‘Let the stars in our flag point 
the way to a new light. It shall be as you suggest.” 

With that, they left the design with Betsy Ross 
with the understanding that she was to make a 
sample flag according to her own ideas. Some- 
time after this visit of General Washington’s, 
Betsy Ross was informed that her flag had been 
accepted as the first flag to fly in this United 
States of America. 

Today, our flag has many stars to represent the 
new states which we have added. And there it 
flies in all its glory from our ships at sea, from our 
state houses, from our public libraries, from our 
post offices, from our court houses, and from all 
our public schools. 

*Adapted from “‘Betsy Ross and the First Flag,”’ 
printed in *“‘The Forum,” Presbyterian Board of 
Christian Education. Used by permission. 


WHEN MOTHER READS ALOUD 


When Mother reads aloud, the past 
Seems real as every day; 
I hear the tramp of armies vast, 
I see the spears and lances cast, 
I join the thrilling fray; 
Brave knights and ladies fair and proud 
I meet when Mother reads aloud. 
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When Mother reads aloud, far lands 

Seem very near and true; 
I cross the desert’s gleaming sands, 
Or hunt the jungle’s prowling bands, 

Or sail the ocean blue. 
Far heights, whose peaks the cold mists shroud, 
I scale, when Mother reads aloud. 


When Mother reads aloud, I long 

For noble deeds to do — 
To help the right, redress the wrong; 
It seems so easy to be strong, 

So simple to be true. 
Oh, thick and fast the visions crowd 
My eyes, when Mother reads aloud. 


— Unknown 


MOTHER 


Who brings the smiles right through our tears? 
Who brightens hopes, conquers fears, 
Whose smoothing touch can banish pain, 
Whose love brings sunshine through the rain? 
My Mother! 
— Rose Jurick (Age 11) 


PATRICK HENRY — A MOVING PICTURE 


Scene 1 — It was in the early days of our coun- 
try when the American colonies were under Brit- 
ish rule and under a rule that said the people 
must. pay the minister sixteen thousand pounds 
of tobacco each year as a salary. — Another law 
was passed saying clergymen should be paid in 
money and not tobacco. — The King of England 
tried to change the law. 


Scene 2 — A young lawyer named Patrick Henry 
said he would fight for the people’s rights. He 
argued that the people of Virginia had a right to 
make their own laws, and called the King a ty- 
rant. 


Scene 3 — The courtroom was hushed. Never 
had the people heard such fiery words. Patrick 
Henry won the case against the King. 


Scene 4 — The King now imposed a Stamp Act 
upon the people. So Patrick Henry was again 
called to fight the people’s cause. 

Scene 5 — Patrick Henry declared that the peo- 
ple of Virginia had the right to tax themselves. He 
now made one of his greatest speeches — ‘‘Caesar 
had his Brutus, Charles the First his Cromwell. 
and George the Third may profit by their ex- 
ample. If that be treason, make the most of it.”’ 

Scene 6 — From now on, Patrick Henry was 
considered the best speaker in Virginia. — He 
worked for American freedom for well over thirty 
years. His words, ‘Give me liberty or give me 
death,”’ will never be forgotten. 
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They Learn Vitamins the 
A May Health Play 
CAROLYN TOWLE 


ACT I 
Characters: 
Hilda Ralph 
Bob Marcia 
Lillian Gerald 


THE UNHAPPY UNHEALTHY FAIRY. 

Scene: At Hilda’s home. (As the scene opens 
the children are discussing food in general.) 

Hilda: Do your mothers make you eat food with 
vitamins in them? Mine does. 

Bob: Oh sure! If I don’t get just so many of those 
A, B, C, D and E’s, she imagines I’m getting some awful 
disease and calls the doctor. 

Lillian: I wish we lived back in the olden days when 
they had never heard of such things as vitamins. 


Ralph: My grandfather told me just the other day 
he always had pie for breakfast and ate anything he 
wanted any old time, and look at him now. He’s over 
eighty! 

Marcia: If I had my way, I’d never eat a single thing 
that was good for me, and as for vitamins, who’s ever 
seen the horrid creatures, anyway? 

Gerald: And who wants to? I'll tell you, I wish we 
children could go somewhere where we could choose our 
own food every minute of the day. 


(Just as Gerald finishes talking, UNHAPPY UN- 
HEALTHY FAIRY appears before the children. She 
has the usual wand with her, and waving it above the 
children’s heads, she begins to speak to them in a soft 
tone.) 


Unhappy Unhealthy Fairy: 

Like all smart fairies, I have ears, 

And I heard the things you said. 

Pray listen now and shed no tears, 

For those vitamins you’re fed. 

Come with me and you'll have your wish, 

To eat the things that you choose. 

Just say the word and name the dish. 

Let’s be off, no time to lose! 

(The Fairy waits for the children’s decision.) 

Hilda: It really sounds wonderful to me. I’ve always 
wanted to eat what I want just for a change. 
Bob: How long would we be gone, oh Fairy? 


Unhappy Unhealthy Fairy: 

It may be an hour, it may be a day, 

And I really don’t care how long that you stay. 

Lillian: If we came back very healthy, our mothers 
would see that we know how to choose the food we eat 
as well as they. I’m all for it. 

Ralph: I can’t even imagine what it will be like to be 
able to eat candy and hot dogs for every meal. 

Marcia: Well, that menu doesn’t sound very good to 
me. Do we have to eat candy whether we want to or 
not, Fairy? I have a hole in my tooth and sweet things 
make it ache. 


Unhappy Unhealthy Fairy: (a bit crossly) 

Eat what you want, I keep saying I do, 

But (pointing to each one) let’s get going, you, you 
and you! 

Gerald: This fairy is right! We must get going. Come 
on, everybody, to the land of freedom from vitamins 
and healthy foods. 


(Humming to the tune of “Off to Work We Go,” the 
children sing “Off to Eat We Go.” This completes 
Act I.) 


ACT II 
Characters: 
Same as in Act I plus a fairy waitress. 

Scene: In the land where the Unhappy Un- 
healthy Fairy rules. (As the scene opens, the 
children are sitting at a long table. The fairy 
waitress is taking their orders. It is breakfast 
time.) 

Hilda: Let me see now. First, I'd like a large piece of 
lemon meringue pie. 

Bob: Oh my, Hilda, no fruit juice? Shame on you! 

Hilda: Don’t be silly, Bob, Lemon is a fruit, isn’t it? 
What difference does it make how it is served? (Turn- 
ing to the waitress) That will be all. I don’t want any- 
thing else to spoil the taste of the pie. 

(The waitress writes the order and turns to Bob.) 

Bob: Three cups of coffee and two hot dogs with lots 
of mustard and relish. 

Lillian: Why, Bob, you aren’t even allowed one cup 
of coffee at home. 

Bob: I know it, but down here I can order anything I 
choose. 
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(Just then the Unhappy Unhealthy Fairy enters. 
She stands near the waitress, looks at the orders of 
Hilda and Bob, and says:) 

Unhappy Unhealthy Fairy: 

I’m glad to see you know how to choose, 

And I’m pleased Bob ordered in three’s and two’s. 

Ralph: Make mine just ice cream, waitress, and if this 
fairy likes to have us order in large quantities, I’ll have 
four different plates, one with chocolate, one, straw- 
berry, orange sherbet and maple nut! 

Marcia: I'll have a double banana split and a double 
chocolate ice cream soda. Do I love splits! 

Gerald: I'll have a turkey dinner — I mean breakfast 
— with all the fixings. I know how to order, don’t I, 
fairy? 

Unhappy Unhealthy Fairy: 

Your orders surely can’t be beat, 

Now let’s see how much you can eat. 

Note: (The curtain falls to show a brief interlude 
while the children are supposed to have eaten. As the 
curtain rises, the children are apparently all feeling 
very sick. They are holding on to their heads and stom- 
achs. The fairy speaks in a disgusted tone.) 
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Unhappy Unhealthy Fairy: 
Weak stomachs, weak heads, 
You all look ready for your beds. 
You'd better get home, it seems to me, 
And return to Vitamins A, B, and C. 
I am unhappy, unhealthy, too, 
And I enjoy feeling blue, 
But go along home, get out of my way, 
And never come here another day! 
(The children, still holding on to their heads etc., 
say:) 
The Children: 
For breakfast we want orange juice and milk, 
Cereal cooked as fine as silk. 
For luncheon a dainty sandwich or two, 
Some milk and a ripe red apple will do. 
For dinner at night, vegetables and meat, 
Milk and dessert we want to eat. 
If we'd only known you were a fairy bad, 
We'd stayed at home, been happy and glad, 
Now we'll leave, for we’re pleased, you see, 
To get back to our Vitamins A, B, C and D! 
THE END 


Bob and the Birds 


LAURA FEDER 


Characters: Bob Cardinal 
Hummingbird Robin 

Costumes: Bob — Overalls, straw hat. Car- 
dinal — Bright red suit, cardboard head and tail 
sewed on. Bird head hat with beak. Humming- 
bird — Suit with back of shiny green material; 
wings and tail painted purplish brown. ‘*Throat”’ 
shiny red. Brown bird head hat with very long 
bill. Robin —- Brown suit with russet front. Brown 
cardboard head, wings, and tail. 

Scenery: Semblance of garden with trees around 
edge. (Cut branches can give this effect.) Seed 
packets on stakes, growing things, etc. Suitable 
for outdoor production. 

(As the curtain opens, Bob is hoeing. He stops 
and leans on his hoe.) 

Bob: I’m tired of this job. I wish I had nothing to do 
but sing all day like that redbird over there. 

Cardinal: (suddenly appearing) And what ever gave 
you the idea that I have nothing to do but sing all day? 

Bob: Well, that’s what you seem to be doing. 

Cardinal: On the contrary, I spend most of my time 
taking care of my children. I have five. 

Bob: Why doesn’t your wife do that? 

Cardinal: She is too busy. She has to keep her eggs 
warm. 

Bob: But I thought her eggs had already hatched. You 
say you have five children. 


Cardinal: Oh, that’s our first family. We Cardinals 
often raise more than one. 

Bob: Will your children have beautiful red coats like 
yours? 

Cardinal: The boys will, but the girls will look like 
their mother. She has a little dull red on her wings, tail, 
and breast, but her back is brownish gray. 

Bob: Why doesn’t Mrs. Cardinal have a bright red 
coat like yours? 

Cardinal: Oh, that would never do. Enemies would 
see her too easily while she sat on our nest. Plain colors 
are much better for mother birds. They should not be 
seen. 

Bob: I guess they shouldn’t be heard, either. I bet 
Mrs. Cardinal can’t sing very well. 

Cardinal: Oh, yes she can. She has a very nice voice. 
(continuing) And God has given us a beautiful song. 

Bob: I hear it now. Is that Mrs. Cardinal singing it? 

Cardinal: No. That is Mr. Catbird mimicking it. He 
is quite a singer, too. He can sing part of almost any 
song he hears. 

Bob: He sings beautifully, too. Why in the world do 
they call him a catbird? 

(A cry offstage resembling a “‘meow.”’) 

Cardinal: Now do you know? 

Bob: Yes. That sounded just like Tabby’s voice. 
It’s hard to believe that that song came from the same 
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throat. I wish Mr. Catbird would come out where I 
could see him. 

Cardinal: Well, he’s a funny fellow so far as appear- 
ance is concerned. Sometimes his feathers puff out and 
his tail droops down until he looks like a regular hobo. 
Other times he is as neat as a pin. He seems to make 
himself look different just for the fun of it. 

Bob: What color is he? 

Cardinal: Slate-gray. When you first see him you 
think there isn’t another color on him, but if you look 
carefully you'll see a little chestnut near the base of his 
tail and a little black on top of it. If I’m not mistaken 
there’s a little black on his head, too. 

Bob: What is he doing in our cherry tree? 

Cardinal: Stealing the fruit, I expect, but don’t 
worry, he’ll more than pay for it. 

Bob: How? 

Cardinal: By keeping your orchard free of pests. 

Bob: You mean bugs and worms? 

Cardinal: Yes. Mr. Catbird eats hundreds of them. 

Bob: Don’t you eat any? 

Cardinal: Oh, yes, I eat my share. (Joe stares at one 
spot.) What are you staring at? 

Bob: | see a tiny cup over there on a low branch of 
that tree. It looks as if it’s made of moss. 

Cardinal: Well, it isn’t. It’s made of plant down cov- 
ered with lichens. It’s the Hummingbirds’ nest. 

(Mr. Hummingbird flies in making a whirring sound.) 

Bob: It’s easy to tell why you are called a Humming- 
bird. How do you make that sound? 

Hummingbird: With my wings. I fly very fast. 

Bob: I shouldn’t think you could fly very far, though. 
You are so tiny. 

Hummingbird: And what does size have to do with 
flying? I’ll have you know that a few weeks ago I flew 
all the way from South America. 

Bob: Weren’t you afraid something would happen to 
you on the way? What if a big bird attacked you? 

Cardinal: Mr. Hummingbird doesn’t need to worry 
about that. He isn’t afraid of anyone. 

Hummingbird: Why should I be? I can move so 
quickly that no one can catch me and I have a very 
sharp bill. 

Bob: A very long one, too. 

Hummingbird: Hummingbirds have to have long 
ones. 

Bob: Why? 

Hummingbird: We have a very special use for them. 
You see, we swallow not only our own food, but the 
food our babies eat as well. We can pump it into their 
throats quite awhile after we have eaten it. 

Bob: How queer! 

Hummingbird: Not at all queer for Hummingbirds. 
Well, I must be on my way. Mrs. Hummingbird and I 
have two hungry babies to feed. 

Cardinal: You must feed them a lot to have them 
grow so fast. 

Bob: Do they grow faster than other baby birds? 

Hummingbird: Oh, yes. Our children will be big 
enough to fly three weeks from the time they were 
hatched and their bills will be long like mine. 
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Bob: Aren’t their bills long now? 

Hummingbird: No. Baby Humminchbirds have short 
bills. 

Cardinal: They would look odd with lorig ones. They 
are so very small. 

Hummingbird: Well, Mrs. Hummingbird and I are 
very tiny ourselves, you know. 

Bob: Does Mrs. Hummingbird look like you? 

Hummingbird: Yes, except for her throat. It isn’t 
ruby-red like mine. Good-bye now. 

(Mr. Hummingbird leaves.) 

Bob: Good-bye. (suddenly notices something) Gee! I 
must be getting sharp eyes. 

Cardinal: What makes you think so? 

Bob: I’ve just spotted another nest. It looks like a 
pocket swinging from that branch up there. Who makes 
a nest like that? 

Cardinal: Mr. and Mrs. Baltimore Oriole. 

Bob: Those beautiful orange and black birds? 

Cardinal: Mr. Oriole has a beautiful orange and black 
coat, but Mrs. Oriole is plainer. She wears quite a bit of 
brown and her colors are dull. She is a fine singer, 
though — just like Mrs. Cardinal. 

Bob: I suppose Mr. Oriole sings well, too. 

Cardinal: Indeed he does. In fact the Oriole is known 
for fine singing, great beauty, and excellent nest-build- 
ing. 

Bob: Look. That nest rocks in the wind like a cradle. 

Cardinal: Yes, it’s very comfortable — and safe, too. 
Notice how far out on the branch it is. 

Bob: My cat could never climb out there and neither 
could a snake. 

Cardinal: It is fairly safe, even from robber birds. 

Bob: Robber birds! What kind are they? 

Cardinal: Why, those that steal eggs or young birds 
or both. 

Bob: I didn’t know that there were any birds like 
that. 

Cardinal: Well, there certainly are. Mr. Blue Jay, 
for instance, is very fond of a meal of bird eggs, and Mr. 
Crow, I regret to say, eats not only eggs, but baby birds 
as well. But, as I said, the Orioles don’t have to worry. 
I wish my own nest was as safe from thieves. 

Bob: Then why don’t you and Mrs, Cardinal build 
one like the Orioles have? 

Cardinal: We cannot weave as they can. They are 
experts at it. 

(Mr. Robin comes in.) 

Bob: What do Orioles make their nests of? 

Cardinal: Grass, hair, string, and bark. 

Robin: My, it must take a lot of time to hunt all 
those things. I’m glad Mrs. Robin and I don’t have to 
go to so much trouble. 

Bob: How do you build your nest? 

Robin: Of sticks and ordinary mud. 

Cardinal: And you aren’t very particular about how 
you put it together. 

Bob: You don’t hide it very well, either. I’ve seen 
Robins’ nests lots of times. 

Robin: No. Mrs. Robin and I don’t hide our nest and 
we don’t build as well as some birds do, but we always 
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raise a couple of fine families — and that reminds me — 
I came here to hunt for angleworms. There are lots of 
them in the garden. 

Bob: I don’t see any. 

Robin: I don’t see them, either. I hear them. Watch. 
(Mr. Robin runs along a few feet, then bends head 
down and listens.) 

Bob: I didn’t know that birds could hear worms in the 
ground. 

Robin: Not all of them can, but that’s the way Mrs. 
Robin and I get part of our food. Of course we eat 
other things, too — seeds and cherries, for instance. 

Bob: I thought I knew all about Robins, but I see that 
I don’t. 

Robin: What did you think you knew about us? 

Bob: Well, I know that you are one of the first birds 
to get here in the spring and (suddenly looks up) What 
bird was that? 

Robin: That was Mr. Whip-poor-will. 

Bob: I wonder why he didn’t stop. 

Robin: He doesn’t care for gardens and he’d rather 
not get too close to you human beings. He isn’t a friend- 
ly fellow like me. You know, I’m happiest when I’m 
hopping about in your yard hunting for worms and 


Colorado 


MARGUERITE GODE 


This is Colorado 

On a pine-rimmed hill, 

Set to chorused rhythm 

Insects never still, 

Whispering of breezes 

Through the spicy boughs, 

Bells from rock-bound pastures 
Where the white sheep browse. 


Purple are Anchusa 
Yucca blossoms out, 
In the clear stream water 
Dart the speckled trout, 


State of Colorado 

Wonderful to know, 

Nature’s largest playground 
Where the tourists go. 


The Sun 


NONA KEEN DUFFY away 


The sun is bright 

And happy 
And warms me 

Through and through; 
He is so bright 
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singing “Cheer up, cheer up.” 

Bob: I don’t mind hearing you sing “Cheer up, cheer 
up,” but when I hear “Whip-poor-will, Whip-poor- 
will” again and again, I wish that bird would stop and 
take a breath. 

Robin: It won’t do you any good to wish. He never 
seems to tire of saying his own name. 

Cardinal: He’s a queer fellow, anyhow. Imagine Mr. 
Robin or I wearing whiskers! 

Bob: Don’t tell me Whip-poor-wills have whiskers! 

Robin: Of course they have whiskers. 

Bob: How odd! 

Robin: Oh, they’re odd in lots of ways. They don’t 
build nests, you know. Mrs. Whip-poor-will lays her 
eggs right on the ground. 

Cardinal: They don’t get food the way Mr. Robin and 
I do, either. They catch theirs in the air. 

Robin: That’s why their whiskers come in handy. 
Insects are sure to get tangled in them. 

Bob: I certainly am learning things. 

Cardinal: I could tell you a lot more, but now I must 
go and look after my family. 

Bob: And I must get back to my hoeing. 

Curtain 


Spring's Planting 


CHARLOTTE CORNELL HENDERSON 


Spring is doing her planting 

And now that she’s begun 

I like to watch her at her work 
It seems like so much fun. 


Her warmth makes ice just melt 
She whispers to the snow 
“You've been earth’s blanket soft 
and white, 


But now it’s time to go.” 


Mr. Sun is asked to turn 


Soft the air with sunshine —o On quite a bit more fire. 
Till the gray clouds form le hi Then little buds deep in the earth 
Darkening the landscape Y; Lift their sleepy heads higher. 
With a sudden storm. 

Up through the soft warm earth 
Gullies filled with torrents they climb 
Rushing swiftly by A Game To start another year 


Then, again the sunshine 
Brightening the sky; 
Mountain peaks are lofty 
With their snow-capped heads, 
Looking much like children 
Ready for their beds. 


NONA KEEN DUFFY 


It makes us glad when they awake 
We know that Spring is here. 


Let your fingers 
Tap, tap, tap; 

Rest your hands 
Upon your lap. 


Influence 
FREDERICK D. BREWER 


Influence is a powerful thing, 


Winding paths and highways, Let your head And one should not abuse it. 
Lure one far from home Roll round and round; It’s something that you think you 
To the upland forests Now all rest have 


Where the wild deer roam. 


Without a sound. 


Until vou try to use it. 
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May Radio Hour 


ETHEL R. TAYLOR 


Manager: This is Station TTG broadcasting from the 
Third Grade Studios of Tyler School for the last time 
this school year. We have enjoyed being with you dur- 
ing the school year and hope that this May Radio Hour 
will be worthwhile and enjoyable to our Third Grade 
friends all over the United States. Please stand by. 

Announcer: Good afternoon, boys and girls! This is 
Jack Chesley announcing. In connection with our study 
of birds we have prepared some bird myths to share 
with you. We think that they are beautiful, although, 
of course, you know they are not true to fact, being 
myths. Ruth Rogers will tell the first myth — an Indian 
story of the robin. 

Ruth Rogers: Indians had a tradition that when their 
sons were eleven years old they must be sent away from 
home into a forest to stay alone and fast for seven days 
and seven nights. It was believed that at this time a 
spirit came into the boy which helped him become a 
great warrior and chief. The spirit also gave the lad the 
name he was to go by in the tribe. 

There was one brave, fierce Indian war chief who had 
but one son and this child was not very strong and was 
ill often. The father loved him more than anything else 
in the world and he worried about leaving his boy in 
the forest alone. When he was almost eleven years old 
the chief went into the woods and built a small lodge for 
the boy to live in. In it he put a mat of reeds which his 
good squaw had woven carefully and lovingly. Near 
the mat he laid a bow, some arrows and his own large 
tomahawk. Then, so that the boy might find his way 
home easily, he painted pictures upon the trees along 
the path leading from the lodge to the home wigwam. 

The day that his son was eleven years old he sadly 
sent him away into the forest. The chief missed him so 
much that every morning he went to see him and asked 
if the spirit had not come to him. Each day the little 
boy shook his head without opening his eyes. On the 
fifth day the child said, ‘Father, please take me home 
or I shall die. No spirit will come to me.” The warrior 
pitied his boy and wanted to carry him home, but his 
pride was greater than his pity. 

“No, my son, you must not be a coward. If you stay 
you shall be as wise as a fox and as strong as a bear. It 
is better that you die than that everyone cries, 
“Shame,” whenever they see you. Be brave, child, and 
I will come in two days and bring you food.” 

The sixth day came and the child Jay upon the mat, 
white and still. The seventh day, as soon as it was day- 
light, the father rushed to the lodge with food. His boy 
was not there. He searched everywhere. He was not in 
the woods near the lodge. Above the door sat a bird 
with brown coat and red breast, which until this time 
had been unknown to man. Sorrowfully, the chief 
listened to the bird and understood its message. 

“Grieve not, great warrior,” it sang. “I was once your 
son. I am free now and happy. I am the friend of man 


and shall always live near him and be his companion. 
When the maple buds come out and the wild flowers 
bloom, every child in the land shall know my song. I 
shall teach how much better it is to sing than to slay. 


“Chief, listen, chief, 

Be more gentle; be more loving. 
Chief, teach it, chief, 

Be not fierce, oh, be not cruel; 
Love each other! 

Love each other!” 


And that is the song of the robin! 

Bob Brown will tell the myth about the red-headed 
woodpecker. 

Bob Brown: On a hill lived a little old woman who 
always wore a black dress and a large white apron with 
big bows behind. You have never heard of anyone 
smaller or neater than she was. On her head was the 
queerest little red bonnet that you have ever seen. 

Maybe it was because she lived alone and thought of 
nobody except herself, but this little old woman had 
grown selfish as the years went by. One day as she was 
baking cakes a tired, hungry man came to the door. 

“My good woman,” he said. “‘Will you please give 
me one of your cakes. I am very hungry. I have no 
money, but I can reward you.’ Whatever you first wish 
for you shall have.” The woman looked at her cakes and 
decided that they were too large to give away. She 
broke off a tiny bit of dough and put it in the oven to 
bake. But when this was done, she thought it too tasty 
and brown for a beggar. She baked a smaller one and 
then a smaller one, but each one looked as tasty and 
brown as the first. 

At last she pinched off a bit of dough only as large as 
the head of a pin; yet even this, when it was baked, 
looked too fine to give away. So the old woman put all 
the cakes on the shelf and offered the stranger a dry 
crust of bread. The poor, hungry man only looked at 
her and before she could wink her eye he was gone. 

Immediately she was sorry she had been so selfish 
and felt very unhappy. 

“Oh, I wish I were a bird,” she cried. ““Then I could 
fly to him with the largest cake on the shelf.’’ As she 
spoke, she felt herself becoming smaller and smaller 
until the wind whisked her up the chimney. She was no 
longer an old woman, but a bird, as she had wished to 
be. She still wore her black dress and red bonnet; and 
still seemed to have the large white apron with the big 
bows behind. 

Because from that day on she pecked her food from 
the hard wood of a tree, people named this bird the red- 
headed woodpecker. 

We have one more myth about birds for you. Ann 
Chandler will tell how the robin’s breast became red. 

Ann Chandler: A long time ago in the far North where 
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it is very cold there was only one fire. A hunter and his 
son took care of the fire and kept it burning day and 
night. They knew that if the fire went out the people 
would freeze and the white bear would have the north 
land all to himself. One day the hunter became ill and 
the son had to do the work all alone. All day and all 
night he took care of his father and kept the fire burn- 
ing. He became very, very tired. 

The white bear was always hiding near, watching the 
fire and longing to put it out. But, he was very much 
afraid of the hunter’s arrows. When he saw how ex- 
hausted the little boy was, he came closer to the fire and 
laughed to himself. One night the poor boy was so 
weary that he could not keep his eyes open and fell fast 
asleep. 

Quickly the white bear ran to the fire, jumped on it 
with his wet feet, and rolled upon it until he thought it 
was out. Then happily he lumbered off to his cave. 
“The Northland belongs to me now,” he said. “People 
cannot live here without a fire.” 

A gray robin was flying near and saw what the white 
bear was doing. As soon as he was gone, she flew down 
and searched with her sharp little eyes until she found 
a tiny red coal. This she fanned with her wings for a 
long time. She did not stop until a lively red flame 
blazed up from the ashes. Her little breast was scorched 
red, but she did not care. She flew to every little house 
in the Northland. Wherever she touched the ground a 
fire began to burn. So now instead of one fire the whole 
North country was lighted up. 

The white bear growled angrily and went farther 
back into his cave in the iceberg. He knew now that he 
could never have this country to himself. No wonder 
the people in the North love the robin so very much. 
Their children and their children’s children have all 
heard this story of how the robin’s breast became red. 

From myths about birds we are going to some riddles 
that we made up about birds. These are based on true 
facts about birds. 

Announcer: Let’s see how many of the bird riddles you 
can guess. Will each of you please take paper and pen- 
cil? At the end of each riddle write the name of the bird 
which answers it correctly. At the close of the Hour the 
answers will be read and you can count up your score. 
Shirley Facile will begin reading the riddles. Every- 
body ready? Let’s go! 

The following riddles are read:— 

I. No other bird has better family habits than I. I am 
the only bird that has been known to care for orphaned 
birds. I trust people and usually build my nest near 
their houses or in their gardens or orchards. But, some 
people do not like me because I eat fruit and berries. 
However, I really do eat enough insects to balance the 
account. 

Singing in the rain is a favorite pastime of mine. For 
an hour at a time I will sit hidden on a bush or a tree 
and sing a medley which is sometimes musical — some- 
times not — broken up by various mews and cat calls. 
I can imitate many other birds’ songs. 

I am slate gray and have a black cap and tail. Who 
am I> 
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II. If you get up early in the morning you will find 
me at the top of a tree or bush singing happily for that 
is my favorite time for singing. My song is a little like 
that of the mockingbird or the cat bird; but I never try 
to imitate other birds. I have a loud, clear, rich song of 
my own which satisfies me. 

I like to live in thickets, hedges, or hillside pastures; 
I just love to live in wild gooseberry bushes. I get much 
of my food on the ground, searching about and scratch- 
ing the dry leaves for worms and insects hidden under 
these leaves. I like to eat wild fruit, too. 

If you see a brown-coated bird, longer than a robin, 
with heavily potted breast and long rounded tail, you 
may guess that it is I. 

What is my name? 

III. Probably I have more different kinds of homes 
than any other bird. Usually I choose a knothole in a 
post or stump or a hollow branch, but I will build in an 
old hat or boot, in the pocket of an old coat, or in an 
old kettle, can, or flower pot. Of course, I like the houses 
you make for me, especially if the opening is just the 
size of a quarter dollar. Then other birds cannot come 
in and disturb me. I build a nest for myself besides the 
one my mate and I have together. We have two large 
families a year — usually six to eight babies. 

I am small — only about three and three-fourths 
inches long; and my coat is brown with fine, indistinct 
bars. 

Who am I? 

IV. Groups of us are often seen walking about among 
the cows in the pasture, hence our name. We are the 
only birds that neither make a nest of our own nor 
care for our young. We slyly lay our eggs in the nests 
of smaller birds when they are away, leaving further 
care of them to their new owners. We especially like to 
put them in the nests of warblers, sparrows, and vireos. 
Unless these birds build new floors or leave their nests 
entirely our eggs will hatch first and our babies demand 
the lion’s share of the food. Often the other eggs do not 
hatch; if they do the young birds sometimes die from 
hunger and cold or are pushed out of the nests by our 
babies. 

Can you guess who we are? 

V. This is the way I look. I am larger than a robin. 
The upper part of my body is dark brown, mottled 
with black and buff; head striped with a light line 
through the center and a yellow line over each eye, 
alternating with two dark stripes; cheeks gray; under 
part yellow; a V-shaped band on breast; tail short; 
outer tailfeathers almost entirely white; middle feathers 
barred with black. Do you think I am good-looking? 

If, when you are walking through a meadow, you 
come near a bird who looks at you, then turns around 
so its black and yellow can not be seen, and limps off 
you will know it is I. 

Who am I? 

Announcer: We hope that each of you has five names. 
of birds written down on your papers and that you have 
them in the right places. Before we sign off, we will read 
the correct answers. 

Now Ann Barton will give some facts about birds 
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that we thought were particularly interesting. Take it 
away, Ann! 

Ann Barton: Birds live short, but fast, lives. Their 
body temperature is 103 degrees to 110 degrees. Their 
hearts beat about 140 times a minute — so fast they 
cannot be counted when they are flying. 

Birds have feathers to protect them from cold, heat, 
and rain. They have only one set at a time and they 
are kept oiled by oil glands so that they will not get wet. 

Birds’ beaks are fitted for the food they eat and the 
place they live. 

Birds swallow their food whole and it is ground up by 
grit and sand in the gizzard which takes the place of 
teeth. As long as they have food, birds will not freeze, 
no matter how cold it gets. 

The sparrow family, which many people think 
undesirable birds, eats almost a thousand tons of weed 


My Puppy 
MARGUERITE GODE 


(Breed) 


His name is 


Here are some things I will do for my puppy:— 

1. Have him wear a harness instead of a collar, as 
collars hurt puppies’ necks. 

2. Clean my puppy with dry shampoo instead of 

water. Water baths are not good for puppies. They 

catch cold easily. 

Play with my puppy very gently. Puppies are just 

baby dogs. Remember not to play too long at one 

time. 

Keep his water dish and food dish clean. Always 

keep a dish of water where he can reach it. He must 

have cool water to drink whenever he is thirsty. 

5. Learn what foods are good for puppies. Place his 
food so it will not be in the sun. 

6. Lift him carefully and do not hold him too long. 
Never lift a puppy by the back of his neck. Put one 
hand under his forepaws and one under his hind 
feet. 

. Never strike or hit a puppy. To train him from 
doing what is wrong — roll a newspaper and strike 
it on my hand as I say “‘No.” 

8. See that he has a clean soft bed to sleep in. His bed 
should be in a cool spot in summer and a warm 
place in winter. Puppies should sleep indoors. 
Shredded newspapers placed in a box make a soft 
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seed in one state (Iowa) each year. It is thought that 
if all birds were removed within ten years there would 
be no plant life left. 

The robin is the smallest bird that can walk. It both 
walks and hops. 

Announcer: At this time the answers to the bird 
riddles will be given. 

I. Catbird 

II. Brown Thrasher 

III. House Wren 

IV. Cowbirds 

V. Meadow Lark 

We hope you had good luck answering the bird 
riddles. 

Thank you all for listening to the Radio Hour Pro- 
grams this school year! TTG is now signing off. 

HAPPY VACATION! 


11. Give my puppy a fenced-in yard to play in. If this 
is impossible, [ll take him out to a park or field 
where he may run and exercise. The least I can do 
is take him for a walk. 

12. If my puppy gets lost, I will call the animal rescue 
league or police and ask them to help find him. 
Radio stations also help. Mail men and paper boys 
may have seen him. 

13. Be kind to my puppy. He will love me because I 
love him. 

14, Give my puppy something to chew on — Rubber 
bone — soft rubber ball. 

15. Not expose my puppy to cold or rainy weather. 

16. Be a good master — always responsible for the 
welfare of my dog. 

Things to do in studying about dogs:— 
Visit an animal shelter. 

. Make a story chart. 
Collect pictures of dogs for a bulletin board. 
Have a puppy visit school. 


mattress for his bed, and may be changed often. 

9. See that my puppy is given shots for distemper and |. wateY ust 
rabies. 

10. See that he has the proper license tags. He should —-. 
also have my name and address fastened on his 


harness. 
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MAY BASKET FOLDERS 


Agnes Choate Wonson 


These folders will stand up 
around a May party table, or with 
wools or ribbons attached can 
hang; in either case lay small 
spring flowers in then, as novel 
May baskets. 

Trace several “‘comical ducks”’ 
from the pattern; color yellow with 
orange bill. Do same with pansy 
pattern; color centers yellow, rest 
blue-violet. Cut all out. Trace 
grass-strips, color upper and lower 
sides green. Cut out. Fold like a 
**W"*: center fold up, others down. 
The sketches give you the idea. 
This ‘“*W** makes them stand! Paste 
pansies on outside of grass, comical 
ducks inside, peeking over. 
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MAY BASKET 


Cut FROM HEavy 
PAPER. FLOWERS 
MAY GE TRACED 
AND PAINTED 45 SHOWN 
OR OMITTED AND BASKET 
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Bess Bruce Cleaveland 
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FILLED WITH FRESH FLOWERS. 
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BLACKBOARD BORDERS Bess Bruce Cleaveland 
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SAFETY POSTER Helen Strimple € 


SAFETY ON THE BUS 


STAY IN YOUR SEATS UNTIL 
BUS STOPS. 


WATCH FOR TRAFFIC WHEN 
YOU GET OFF. 


\ 
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le CAN YOU FINISH THE PICTURE? _ Helen Strimple 


THIS LITTLE ENGINE PULLS IT’S CARS OVER A HILL. 
COLOR THE ENGINE BLUE. CAN YOU MAKE THE WHEELS 
ON THE COAL CAR® COLOR THE CAR RED. 

MAKE ANOTHER CAR ON THE TRACK BEHIND THE COAL 
CAR. COLOR IT YELLOW. MAKE BLUE WHEELS ON IT. 
DRAW THE SMOKE FROM THE ENGINE. 

MAKE SOME MORE YELLOW FLOWERS IN THE GRASS. 
FINISH COLORING THE PICTURE. 
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MAY BASKET Helen Strimple 


MATERIALS NEEDED: 


1-ROUND PAPER DOILY 
2. COLORED PAPER OR SMALL PRINT WALLPAPER 


3-YARN OR RIBBON 


4-SCISSORS - PASTE ONE 


HANDLE PATTERN 


PLACE THIS EDGE ON FOLD WHEN 
CUTTING AROUND EACH PATTERN 


FRINGE DOWN TO DOTTED 
LINE AND CURL 
OVER SCISSORS 


CUT SLOT “A” FOR 
INSERTING HANDLE 


PUNCH HOLES 
AND TIE HANDLE 


BASKET 
PATTERN 


cuT TWO 


2 TONES FOR BASKET AS BLUE- 
AND VIOLET; BLUE AND PINK, eTc, 


ENDS TOGETHER / ) 
YARN. 


le 
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Mother’s Day Cards 


Every child loves to make 
prints; here is a new idea — print 
with wire screening! Only a small 
section is needed; for other materi- 
als: white construction paper, a stiff 
bristle brush and a tube of printer’s 
ink, or any ink used for making 
linoleum block prints. We used 
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*Linoilink”’ in black for this illustra- 
tion; any color (red would be excel- 
lent for a carnation-print) could be 
used. Tempera also may be used, if 
used dry. 

Cut out the Carnation-Mother 
silhouette. Lay it on a paper-panel. 
With all excess moisture removed, 


brush back and forth over the wire 
screen, which has been placed on the 
cut silhouette. The novel and in- 
teresting part is the “‘checkered” 
background-effect. Trim and mount 
on pink, red or green construction 
paper. 


\ 
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Dyer Kuenstler 
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Can you find Little Bo-Peep’s sheep” 
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| State Seal Poster 


MAE TAYLOR KROUSE and M. STIFNELL TURNER 


The children have had fun in finding 
some oysters in the great oyster beds. 


Connecticut is one of the 
thirteen original states. 


Hartford is the Capital. 


Motto: “He who transplant- 
ed continues to sustain.” 


One of the nicknames which 
is popular with the people: 
“Land of Steady Habits.” 


Flower: Mountain Laurel. 


Berkshire Hills continue 
through the northwestern 
part of the State. 

The coast is broken and 
rocky. 

There are over 100,000 acres 
of oyster beds, according to 
historians. 


It is a great industrial state. 
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Lunch at High Noon 


MIRIAM CLARK POTTER 
Ilustrated by the Author 


One DAY Mrs. Hen and Mrs, 
Squirrel and Mrs. Goose were stand- 
ing on an Animaltown street corner. 
They had just been to market. 

“Well, now what?” said Mrs. 
Squirrel. “Home, I guess, to put 
these vegetables away, do some 
sweeping, and then get my lunch. 


Nut stew, again. I do get so tired of 


cooking my own lunch! Breakfast 
is no work — and at dinner-time 
I’m hungry, and don’t mind fixing 
some food. But lunch is a fuss and a 
bother.” 

“It’s a fuss for me, too,” said Mrs. 
Hen. “And when I let my jumpy, 
wiggly chicken daughters get it, 
they mess things up. Arabelle and 
Clarabelle are so giggly.” 

Suddenly Mrs. Squirrel had a 
bright idea. ““Why not give ourselves 
a little vacation from cooking, and 
have lunch together today at the 
Animaltown Cafeteria? Just the 
three of us? At one o'clock?” 

“That’s a fine idea,” said Mrs. 
Hen. “And one o'clock is just right.” 


“She is a big silly,”’ said Mrs. Hen. 


“No, no, no,” said Mrs. Goose, in 
a loud voice. “Let’s have it at 
twelve.” 

“But why?” 

Now Mrs. Goose didn’t really 
know why she had suggested twelve, 
but she had to give some reason; 
so she told them, “Because twelve 
is what they call ‘high noon,’ and I 
just love the sound of those words.” 

Her friends looked at her. “I 
don’t see any sense in having lunch 
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at twelve just because you like the 
sound of ‘high noon’,”’ said Mrs. 
Squirrel. “One o'clock is a better 
time. We probably wouldn’t be 
hungry as early as twelve. It’s al- 
most eleven now.” 

“I feel just the same way,” 
cackled Mrs. Hen. “It’s silly, this 
‘high noon’ business. So, no more 
nonsense about it.” 

Mrs. Hen looked very crisp and 
cross, with her head way up and her 
bill tight shut. She fixed Mrs. Goose 
with a cold, beady eye. 

That made Mrs. Goose feel very 
snappy. “I have changed my mind,” 
she announced to her friends. “I 
am not going to have lunch with you 
at twelve o'clock, one o'clock, or 
never. And that’s what.” She switched 
her tail in a funny, furious way, 
gave a big wing-flap, and stamped 
her goosie foot. 

“Well, all right, if that’s the way 
you feel,” said Mrs. Squirrel. “But 
I do think it is very foolish of you to 
cut off your own nose, or your own 
bill, or whatever you want to call 
it, just because we got into a little 
discussion about high noon.” 

“That’s what I think, too,’ Mrs. 
Hen said. 

“I don’t care what either of you 


SPECIAL TODAY 
HONEY CAKE 
HOT COCOA 


Then Mr. Pop-Rabbit and Black Cat came into the cafeteria. 
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think, and I have not cut off my 
nose or my bill,” -- and Mrs. Goose 
stamped away in a great hurry, 
without once looking back. 

“Well, if she wants to be a great 
big silly,” said Mrs. Hen, “let her 
go. We'll have lunch together, any- 
way, and just enjoy it.” 

Mrs. Goose plopped home. But 
when she got there, the kitchen 
looked dull, the house seemed cold, 
and she wished very much that she 
had not been so hot-headed and 
foolish as to give up having lunch 
with her friends in the cozy Animal- 
town cafeteria. She took off her 
brown coat and pancake hat and 
hung them up. Then she said to her- 
self, “I think [ll go and have lunch 
by myself at high noon. I don’t want 
to see Mrs. Hen and Mrs. Squirrel, 
but I'll be all through before they 
get there, for they are coming at 
one o'clock.” 

So, when the clock in the Animal- 
town schoolhouse struck twelve, 
there was Mrs. Goose sitting at one 
of the tables. The cafeteria had 
just opened; the tall rabbit waiter 
was tying on his starchy apron 
behind a screen by the kitchen door. 

Mrs. Goose looked up at the 
menu over the counter. There were 
lettuce-and-cress sandwiches — hot 
cornmeal mush — cherry pie — she 
was going on to read the list, when 
she happened to look out the win- 
dow. Goodness gracious — there 
came Mrs. Hen and Mrs. Squirrel! 
They must have changed their 
minds and come early. She cer- 
tainly didn’t want to see them, not 
she, when she had said so very 
firmly that she wasn’t going to have 
lunch with them, ever. “I'll just 
slide down under my table,” de- 
cided Mrs. Goose, “‘and then I can 
slip out when they are not looking. 
They’ll surely not choose this same 
table.” 

But oh, what a misfortune; they 
did! They came to the very one 
under which Mrs. Goose was hiding! 
There she was, under the table; 
there they were, sitting at it, and 
she had to keep herself all hunched 
up to be out of the way of their feet. 

““Well,”’ Mrs. Squirrel was saying, 
“it’s just too bad our big goosie 
friend wasn’t at home just now, for 
we traipsed way over there to tell 
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The clock was just striking one! 


her that we were hungry after all, 
had changed our minds, and would 
eat at her old ‘high noon.’ — I 
wonder where she is?”’ 

Mrs. Goose shivered nervously. 

“She’s probably a long way from 
here,” cackled Mrs. Hen, “taking a 
walk in the Wild Woods, perhaps, 


-to get herself calmed down. Too bad 


she is missing this —— but it can’t be 
helped. ‘‘Well, I see they have cab- 
bage soup. I think I'll take that.” 

I'll have cornmeal mush,” 
decided Mrs. Squirrel. “And let’s 
treat ourselves to some of that good, 
juicy raspberry pie for dessert — 
and piping hot clover tea.” 

“Cherry pie for me,’ said Mrs. 

Hen. “Let’s get our trays and be- 
gin.” 
But just then the tall rabbit 
waiter came in from the kitchen. He 
smiled at them pleasantly, and his 
ears flopped. “But what became of 
Mrs. Goose?” he asked. 

“Mrs. Goose? Why, what do you 
mean?’ said Mrs. Hen. ‘‘We did 
have a little trouble with her this 
morning; we wanted her to come 
with us, but she got into a huff, and 
wouldn’t.” 

“But I was sure I saw her sitting 
here a minute or two ago.” 

“You couldn’t have,” Mrs. Squir- 
rel told him. “‘Or, at least, there’s no 
Mrs. Goose here now.” 

“Oh yes, there is,” thought the 
one under the table. ‘“‘And I am get- 
ting very cramped, trying to keep 
hunched up. I do wish my silly 
friends would stop talking and go 
and get their trays, because then 
their backs would be turned, and I 
could creep out and go away.” 


But then the tall rabbit said, “If 
you like, ladies, I will bring you your 
food, and you can sit still. I am not 
very busy just now; there are only 
you two here.” 

“Oh no,” thought Mrs. Goose, 
“there are three here. And I wish I 
were at home... I hope to goodness 
my friends will not decide to let the 
waiter bring them their trays, for if 
they keep on sitting here I can’t get 
out.” 

“It will be wonderful, to be 
served,” said Mrs. Squirrel. 

“Thank you, we'll just rest here, 
then,” said Mrs. Hen. And they 
told him what they wanted. ‘‘We’ll 
have ice cream on our pie, please,” 
they called after him. 


“And I'll have just nothing,” 
thought Mrs. Goose. “Here I am, in 
a pickle —- hungry and cramped and 
lonely.” 

Then the waiter brought the 
trays, and her friends began to eat. 
Mrs. Goose heard their spoons 
clicking busily, and heard their high, 
happy laughter. The food smelled 
so good! She hated it under the 
table, and wished she had not been 
so foolish as to lose her goosie tem- 
per over nothing at all. 

Then Mr. Pop-Rabbit and Black 
Cat came into the cafeteria, and sat 
down just across from Mrs. Hen 
and Mrs. Squirrel. 

Mrs. Goose had to scrunch down 
still lower. She was afraid they 
would see her. 

Her four friends said how-do-you- 
do and good morning, and then 
Black Cat remarked, “You cer- 
tainly did a lot of marketing this 
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morning. I see you have a big bun- 
dle under the table.” 

“But we have no bundle under 
the table!” said Mrs. Hen. 

“Oh yes you have,” Mr. Pop- 
Rabbit told them. “I see it, too. It 
looks as though you had wrapped 
your groceries up in dark brown 
cloth.” 

“‘We never wrap our groceries up 
in dark brown cloth,” said Mrs. 
Squirrel. 

But she looked under the table 
then, and so did Mrs. Hen. They put 
their heads way down and peeked; 
and their eyes flew open wide and 
they were so astonished that they 
couldn’t say a word. 

Mrs. Goose realized that she had 
better say something quickly, to 
throw them off the track, so she said 
the best thing she could. “I am not 
here,” she announced. “Not here 
at all.” 

“Oh yes you are,” Mrs. Hen told 
her. “How and why you got here, 
we don’t know, but you had better 
come right out, indeed you had.” 

“Yes, out with you,” mewed 
Black Cat, “‘before the waiter sees 
you. They don’t allow customers to 
hide under tables in this restaurant.” 

“There’s a big fine for it, I think,” 
said Mr. Pop-Rabbit. “You'll have 
to pay a lot of money if they catch 
you.” 

Mrs. Goose scrambled out, just 
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before the tall rabbit popped out of 
the kitchen. 

“Why — here she is, again,” he 
said. “I was sure I saw her! Well, 
Mrs. Goose, did you decide to eat 
here, after all>” 

“Yes, she’s going to eat with us,” 
said Mrs. Hen. “‘Please get another 
chair.” 


““And so here we are,” smiled 
Mrs. Squirrel, “All having lunch 
together at high noon.” 

“I’m glad it’s high,” said Mrs. 
Goose. “It was very low, where I 
have just been. I’m all cramped.” 

She was so hungry by that time 
that she ate an enormous lunch, and 
her friends were a little ashamed of 
her, for stuffing. But they decided 
not to criticize her, for they thought 
she had had trouble enough for that 
day. 

They were so nice to her that 
after they had paid for their lunches 
and were going home, Mrs. Goose 
said, “‘Listen — the clock in the 
Animaltown schoolhouse is just 
striking one. We’ve had such a good 
time! Isn’t it too bad that we ate at 
twelve, for, if we hadn’t, we could all 
go to the cafeteria and have lunch 
now?” 

“It was all right the way it was,” 
said Mrs. Squirrel. 

“Better let well enough alone,’ 
cackled Mrs. Hen. 


The Share-a-Garden 


Project 
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ATHY, WAIT.” Margaret 
hurried from the school yard to join 
her chum. “‘Let’s stop at my Grand- 
ma’s house. She always has cookies 
and I’m starved.” 

“Me, too. When we have a health 
lesson and talk about milk and fruit 
it makes me hungry,” Kathy seized 
her friend’s arm. 

They turned down a side street 
where the elms were just leafing out. 
Margaret opened the latticed gate 
in a white picket fence. ‘“We’ll find 
Grandma in the garden. She prac- 
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tically lives there.” 

Sure enough Grandma was busy 
with a rake. “Hello, girls. I’m 
clearing out the trash that blows in 
every winter. See my tulips and 
daffodils.” She pointed to a row of 
tiny shoots peeping from the ground. 

After a hasty look, Margaret came 
to the point at once. “Grandma, 
have you any cookies? Kathy and I 
are hungry.” 

Grandma smiléd. “I might have. 
If you girls will gather up this rub- 
bish and carry it to the burner while 


I dig around the hyacinths, we will 
see about the cookies.” 

The girls fell to with a will and in 
no time at all, the three of them 
were sitting around Grandma’s 
kitchen table with a big plate of 
cookies and tall glasses of milk. 
Purple pansies in a yellow vase 
were in the middle of the table. 

“Pansies in bloom already?”’ Mar- 
garet asked in surprise. 

“Yes. You can always count on 
pansies. As soon as the snow is gone 
they start blooming. I wouldn’t be 
without them.”’ Grandma answered. 

Kathy touched the velvet faces. 
“I wish I had a flower garden.” 

“Why don’t you have one?” 
Grandma asked. 

“Because I live in an apartment 
house. There are a few flowers but 
the janitor takes care of them.” 

“*T don’t have a garden all my own 
either,” Margaret said. 

Grandma reached for another 
cookie, ‘‘How would you girls like to 
have that south east fence corner 
for a garden? I had asters there 
last year but I am moving them 
nearer the house.” 

“Could we plant whatever we 
wanted in it?”’ Kathy asked. 

“Of course, but you girls will 
have to take all the care of it.” 
Grandma answered. 

“Tomorrow is Saturday. Let’s 
go down town and get the seeds, 
then come right over and plant 
them.” Margaret was all excitement. 

“Not so fast. First you must rake 
up the trash as you saw me doing 
then spade the entire bed and break 
up the clods. Getting the ground 
ready will be a big day’s work.” 

Margaret jumped up from the 
table. “We will be here in the 
morning. Thank you for the lunch, 
Grandma.” 

“And thank you for the garden,” 
Kathy called from the door. 

The next morning in jeans and 
sweaters they raked and burned, 
spaded and hacked away at clods 
till the ground was smooth and 
Grandma pronounced it ready for 
planting. 

Margaret gave a tired sigh, “I 
didn’t know flowers took so much 
hard work.” 

“You have only started. Weeding 
and watering are ‘still ahead,” 
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Grandma reminded the tired girls. 
What fun they had choosing 
seeds! They decided to put sweet 
peas alone one fence and cosmos 
along the other, making a_ back 
ground for the petunias and nastur- 
tiums. They used fragrant migno- 
nette for the border. Grandma let 
them choose a dozen of her pansy 
plants. She showed them how to 
move the pansies by taking plenty 
of dirt around the roots, then 
setting them deep in the new bed, 
patting the soil firmly in place. 

“See, we already have flowers in 
bloom.” Kathy was admiring the 
pansies that didn’t seem at all dis- 
turbed by being moved. 

The girls found that planting a 
garden was more than merely put- 
ting seeds in the ground. “Kathy, 
did you know that sweet peas must 
be planted deep?” Margaret was 
reading from the package. 

**No, I didn’t. Did you know that 
nasturtiums must have plenty of 
space between plants for the leaves 
to spread?” Kathy was digging a 
shallow trench. 

With much reading of directions 
the garden was finally planted. In 
a short time the first green shoots 
appeared, followed by weeds and 
more weeds. “There are ten weeds 
for every plant,” Kathy wailed. 

“Every time I pull up a weed 
three come to take its place.’ Mar- 
garet was working in the petunia 
bed. 

By the time school was out the 
garden was a riot of bloom. Grand- 
ma had said, “Keep your flowers 
picked. One nice thing about flowers 
is they bloom better when they are 
kept picked.” 

‘‘What am I going to do with all 
these pansies?”’ Margaret looked at 
her basket which was filled to over- 
flowing. 

“T have enough sweet peas here 
for a dozen bouquets and our house 
is full of them now.” Kathy extended 
her basket. 

They sat down on a garden bench 
to consider their problem. All at 
once Margaret said, “I have an 
idea. You know our sharing project 
at school? Why couldn’t we have a 
Share-A-Garden project?” 

“How would we work Kathy 
was mystified. 


“Why, by sharing our flowers 
with people who have none or with 
sick people,” Margaret answered. 

“Sick people? The very thing. 
Let’s take these to the hospital right 
now.” Kathy jumped so suddenly 
she spilled the sweet peas. 

Grandma thought the Share-A- 
Garden project a splendid idea. They 
made small bouquets wrapping the 
stems in damp tinfoil to keep the 
flowers fresh. An hour later in clean 
gingham dresses they rang _ the 
hospital bell. “I’m scared,” Mar- 
garet whispered. 

A smiling nurse opened the door. 
“Would you like some flowers for 
the sick people?” Kathy extended 
her basket. 

“These are from our own garden 
and we want to share them. We call 
it our Share-A-Garden project.” 
Margaret spoke all in one breath. 

The nurse was delighted. She 
said she would put a bouquet on the 
luncheon tray of each patient who 
had no flowers in his room. The 
girls promised to come once a week 
with individual bouquets. 

“We will have to find more people. 
Maybe Grandma will know of 
some,” Margaret said on the way 
home. 

Grandma gave them a list of 
several shut-ins. They called first 
on old Mr. Blake. “If you would 
like to be on our Share-A-Garden 
project we will bring you flowers 
once a week,” Margaret said hand- 
ing him a big bunch of nasturtiums. 

“‘Share-A-Garden? That’s a nice 
Idea. I'll be glad to be in on it. I 
used to have a garden before I got 
all crippled up with rheumatism.” 

The town librarian was more 
than pleased to add the library to 
their list. “I will put the flowers 
on the table in the main room so 
that everyone who comes to the 
library will see and enjoy them.” 


The Best 


Though Life be tough for you and 
me, 


There’s no use getting mad, 
For, after all, you must agree, 
It’s the best we ever had. 


— Frederick D. Brewer 


They found more and more people. 
One day Margaret said, “Kathy do 
you realize that we never have any 
flowers for ourselves?” 

Kathy stopped in her work of 
cutting sweet peas, ““That’s right. I 
haven’t taken a single flower home 
for two weeks.” 

“But isn’t it fun to give them 
away?” Margaret asked and Kathy 
agreed, 

One Saturday they pedaled their 
bicycles across town to call on a new 
“customer.” They found a very old 
white haired woman. When they 
told her about sharing their garden 
and handed her a bunch of cosmos, 
tears came into her eyes. “Did you 
know that cosmos are my favorite 
flowers?” 

“No, we didn’t but the cosmos 
needed picking,” Kathy volunteered. 

“Tl tell you why I love them. 
As a child I came with my parents 
in a covered wagon to settle on a 
homestead in this new part of the far 
west. My mother brought cosmos 
seeds and planted them all around 
our little log cabin. None of the 
other settlers had brought any 
flowers and I thought them the most 
beautiful things in the whole world.” 

The girls promised to keep her 
supplied with cosmos all summer. 
It was fun going back to the same 
people week after week. They 
seemed like old friends after the 
first few visits. The garden seemed 
to out do itself all through Septem- 
ber, then one night in October a 
killing frost reduced it to a blackened 
mass. One bright nasturtium was all 
that was left. 

“T feel like crying. There’s noth- 
ing to do now,” Margaret’s lips 
quivered. Kathy was crying openly. 

“Nonsense. Now you must clear 
away the dead stalks and rake over 
the ground. The only time a gardner 
rests is in the dead of winter.” 
Grandma was busy pulling up dead 
plants. 

Margaret yanked at a cosmos 
stalk, “May we have a garden next 
year? We'll need more room, though, 
Grandma.” 

Grandma laughed heartily. “‘Cer- 
tainly, you may. Now I know you 
are true gardners. Their slogan is — 
‘A bigger and better garden next 


year’. 
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Floppy Takes a Bath 


FREDERICK D. BREWER 


Croaker and his friends were 
all down at the old swimming hole, 
on the edge of the big pond. It was 
one of those hot summer days, when 
the sun, on high, bakes the mud 
along the shore of the pond and 
cracks it up into a checker-board. 

Even the cat-tails were drooping 
in the heat. The frogs, however, 
were having a great time. They had 
rigged up a diving board out of an 
old barrel stave, laid across a small 
log, with a stone on the land end, 
to hold it in place. 

Croaker was a great diver and 
swimmer. He was teaching the 
young frogs all the fancy strokes, 
as well as the old reliable breast 
stroke, which all frogs find the most 
useful of all. 

They were having great fun, 
splashing around in the cool water, 
and Croaker was explaining how 
to make a deep dive and bury 


oneself in the mud, when an old 
bull-frog came hopping up to the 
diving board. 

“That’s a fine diving board you 
have there, boys,” he remarked, 
looking the board over carefully. 
“Mind if I try it once? I haven’t 
practised any diving in a long while. 
In fact, I’ve grown so stout, I can’t 
run very well, but I’d like to try 
what I can do.” 

All the young fellows thought it 
would be fun to watch the old frog, 
so they said it would be fine and 
maybe he could show them a few 
fancy dives of his own. 

Being thus received, the old bull- 
frog threw out his chest with pride 
and, walking up the board, he gave 
a great spring into the air that shook 
the rock that held the board. His fat 
body rose, in a beautiful arc and he 
grabbed his knees in both hands, 
turning completely over, then, 


straightening himself out, struck 
the water with scarcely a ripple. 

It was a remarkable feat for a frog 
of his proportions and, when he 
gained the shore, he was greeted with 
great applause and enthusiasm. 

“T guess you didn’t think it was 
in the old man, did you, boys. I 
wasn’t quite sure of it, myself. I 
used to do three somersaults when 
I was young, like you fellows,” and 
he chuckled to himself, to think he 
was still somewhat agile. 

“That was a remarkable stunt 
for a man your age,” said Croaker. 
“You made a nice, clean dive, sir.” 

“I hope I didn’t injure your 
diving board,” said the bull-frog. “I 
thought | felt the stone give, as I 
took off.” 

“Your weight, sir,’’ said Croaker, 
politely, “is a trifle more than we 
bargained for, when we put up the 
board.” 

“Yes, yes,” laughed the old frog, 
“T am rather heavy for a board like 
that. Guess I won’t try it again.” 

“Well, you gave my boys an ex- 
hibition they'll remember,” said 
Croaker. 

Then the old frog thanked them 
for the use of the spring board and, 
plunging into the water, swam away 
to his little hole in the bank, where 
he waited for the evening to join his 
cronies in the sunset serenade. 

He had no sooner departed, than 
one of the young frogs thought he 
would try the somersault dive. He 
took a running start, but, as he was 
to make his spring, his foot slipped 
and he went sprawling into the 
water with a great splash. This 
caused a great laugh among the 
others, and the diver was the butt of 
a lot of good-natured banter. 

While all this fun was going on, 
Floppy, the rabbit, was stretched 
out in the shade, trying to keep 
cool. The heat was very oppressive 
and he found his fur coat entirely 
too warm for comfort, but there was 
nothing he could do about that. 

“IT simply must have a drink of 
water,” he thought, so he started off 
to the pond to slake his thirst. He 
came to the place where the frogs 
were having such a good time in the 
water, and he almost wished tfiat he 
could dive in and swim with them. 
He stopped behind a tussock to 
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watch their antics and had a good 
laugh to himself. 

He went to lean on a small branch, 
when it broke with a snap. 

“Kerplunk! Kerplunk!  Ker- 
plunk!”’ and there was not a frog in 
sight. They were all buried in the 
mud, at the bottom of the pond. 

Floppy went down to the edge of 
the pond and had a nice, cool drink. 
Then he spied the barrel-stave spring 
board. 

“That would make a nice, cool 
place to sit,” he thought. “I guess 
there is a nice breeze out there, on 
the end of the board. Think I'll go 
out there and see.” 

Floppy started to walk out the 
board, over the water. The air did 
seem cooler than on the shore, so he 
went out further. He started to 
stretch out on the board, when he 
felt something slipping. 

Floppy was much heavier than 
several frogs and, when he got out 
on the board, the rock was not heavy 
enough to overbalance his weight. 


It rolled off the board and down 
went Floppy, “Kersplash!” into the 
deep water, 

Rabbits, you know, don’t like 
water, except to drink, and when 
Floppy fell in, he was nearly scared 
to death. He floundered about wild- 
ly, and then he really did wish he 
was a frog, so he could swim out. 
Finally, when his strength was 
nearly gone, his foot struck bot- 
tom and he waded out, a very sorry- 
looking, bedraggled rabbit. 

Sitting on the bank, laughing to 
burst their sides, were all the frogs, 
and, as Floppy, with a very red 
face, slunk away among the tall 
grass, they all burst into a funny 
little song: 

“Little boards were made for frogs, 

They can swim without their togs; 
But a rabbit who can’t swim yet, 

Should stay out of the water, so 

he won’t get wet. 
Stay out, Stay out, 

Stay out of the water, so he won’t 

get wet. 


Tommy's Brother is ina 
May Day Program 


YVONNE ALTMANN 


“W nar SPECIAL day is 
coming in May?”’’ Miss Brown asked 
the class. 

“‘Mother’s Day,” said Jimmy. 

“That’s right. What do we call the 
first day of May?” 

*“May Day.” 

“What do people usually do on 
May Day?” 

“They take flowers to 
friends,”’ said Jimmy. 

‘Who is your very best friend of 
all. Someone who tucks you in bed 
at night, makes meals for you, 
clothes you and loves you very 
much.” 

“Mommie, mother, 
called out many children. 

“T should say she is. Would you 
like to do something special for her 
on May Day?” 

“Yes, what could we do?” Jimmy 


their 


mamma,” 


asked his teacher. 

**What would you like to dod” 

*“Make something for her.” 

“You will be making something 
for your mother on Mother’s Day.” 

“That’s right. Then we better do 
something else.” 

(Class think what they could do.) 

“Let’s sing some songs,” sug- 
gested Billy. 

“T’d like to do that, but couldn’t 


we do something special with them?” 
asked Jimmy. 

“Yes, we could. Would you like 
to work them together to make a 
singing story)” Miss Brown asked. 

Everyone thought that was a good 
idea. Miss Brown asked the class to 
tell her the songs they had just 
learned and together they would 
work out a story. These were the 
songs they made into a singing story. 
They were taken from “Our First 
Music,” C. C, Birchard and Com- 
pany, Boston, Mass., 1941. 

. Good Gardening, p. 287 

. Hurdy-Gurdy Man, p. 288 

. Jumping Rope, p. 290 

. Dandelion, p. 295 

. Apple Blossoms, p. 296 
May Basket, p. 297 

. The Woodpecker, p. 301 

. Sparrows, p. 302 

. The Child and the Bird, p. 305 

10. Robin Redbreast, p. 306 

11. My House, p. 50 

Miss Brown wrote down the story 
as the children told it to her. She 
started the story, and as the children 
added their songs to it, they said 
how they wanted to put them in the 
story. This is the singing story. 

It was springtime. Everyone was 
planting a garden. The children in 
kindergarten wanted to plant one 
too. As they planted the garden, 
they sang this song. (1) 

When they finished planting the 
garden, the Hurdy-Gurdy Man came 
along. They sang this song about 
him. (2) (A boy is the hurdy-gurdy 
man.) 

Now the children decided to jump 
rope. They sang as they jumped. (3). 

The children see the dandelions. 
They sing about them as they pick 
them and blow the seeds around. (3) 

Now they notice the apple blos- 
soms whirling in the breeze. (5) 

They heard a woodpecker singing. 
(7) (One child is the woodpecker 
and sings the song alone.) 

They hear the sparrows singing 
(chit, chit, chatter, etc.), so they 
sing about the sparrows. (8) (Four 
children are the singing sparrows.) 

One child talks to a mother bird. 
(9) (Song for two children.) 

Another child sings about robin 
redbreast. (10) (Child sings alone.) 

It is time to go home, so the chil- 
dren sing about their house. (11) 
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On the way home they decide to 
pick some flowers. They put the 
dandelions in baskets (imaginary) 
and placed them on their friends’ 
doorsteps, knocked at the doors, 


and then ran away. The very last 
basket they had for their mother, 
and with it they gave a hug and a 
kiss. (Children run to their mother, 
give her the imaginary basket of 
flowers, then hugs and kisses. Then 
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they ran back to their places. The 
singing story was over.) 

When the children first practiced 
the singing story, Miss Brown said 
the talking part, but later different 
children tried out for the part. 
Jimmy remembered what to say the 
best, so he was chosen. Everyone 
took part in the singing story. The 
mothers liked the program very 
much. Would you like to give a 
similar program? 


Tilly the Turtle 


Knows a Secret 
MAYWILL DUDLEY SLOAN 


Tue POSTMAN left a mysteri- 
ous little package in the mail box 
one day. That was the beginning of 
a wonderful adventure. 

Dolly, Sissie and Eleanor ran out 
to the mail box as soon as he pulled 
away, because, you see, they lived 
in the country and the mailman 
brought the mail in his car. And 
THERE was the mysterious little 
box! 

*‘What can it be?”’ said Dolly. 

“Let me see it,” said Sissie. 

“Dat’s for ‘L’nor’.” 

“Open it Dolly,” begged Sissie. 

“We'd better take it to Mother,” 
called Dolly. Mother was busy mak- 


ing pies as the children burst into the 
kitchen. “Look, Mother, here’s a 
box, the postman left it.” “I’m go- 
ing to open it.” “No, let ME,” 
“IT’S MINE,” said everybody at 
once. 

“Suppose you let me see said 
Mother, as she wiped her hands on 
her apron. Then the string was off 
and the top open, and what do you 
think was INSIDE the box? The 
cutest little turtle you ever saw! 
Dolly, Sissie and Eleanor were very 
much excited. 

“It’s from Papa, children; he sent 
it all the way from New York, and 
here’s a little note. Listen to this.” 


“lm TILLY THE TURTLE 

just treat me right, 

And I'll give you fun, from morn 

til night!” 

So Tilly joined the family and 
Mother, who knew as much about 
turtles as she did about making won- 
derful pies, fixed Tilly a home. 

The children watched Mother 
as she put dirt into a box, then made 
a little pool out of a shallow pan. 
She put a rock in the middle of the 
pool. “‘Why are you putting a rock 
in the pool, Mother,” asked Sissie. 

“Turtles don’t like to stay in the 
water all the time; they like to climb 
up on something to dry off — see, 
Tilly is climbing up on the rock al- 
ready,” said Mother. 

“Hello, Tilly,” laughed Dolly. 
Tilly’s long neck came slowly out 
from under her blue shell, and she 
looked at her new friends with two 
twinkley eyes like shiney beads. 

“She likes it here, I know she 
does,”’ cried Sissie. 

Mother knew just what Tilly 
liked to eat best. She loved bits of 
raw meat, fish and lettuce leaves 
the children brought her, and she 
always ate her dinner UNDER 
WATER, because that’s the way 
turtles HAVE TO EAT. Tilly was 
very happy in her new home, she 
loved the sunshine and took naps in 
the shade under the little shelter in 
one corner of her box. She did miss 
her sisters and brothers, and one 
day, when the children were away, 
she was so lonesome that she decided 
to RUN AWAY. But she just 
couldn’t climb up the steep sides of 
the box. Suddenly, a kindly face 
was looking down at her. 

“Hello there, I’m Ginger, the 
pony — what’s your name?” 

Tilly climbed up on her rock, and 
cautiously looked at Ginger. “My 
name’s Tilly, and I’m tired of being 
cooped up in this little box. I want 
to get away!” 

“IT can’t get away, Tilly, but I 
LIKE it here. I have nice fresh grass 
to eat, and clean hay to sleep on, 
and I give the children rides on my 
back. Say, where did you come 
from?” 

“I came from New York,” said 
Tilly. She liked Ginger, the brown 
pony. Now that they were friends, 
perhaps this was a nice place to live 
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after all. “Ginger, I’ve travelled a 
lot in my time.” 

“You don’t look very old, Tilly, 
you’re such a little turtle,” said 
Ginger, as she swished away a big 
fly with her long brown tail. 

“Well, you see it was this way, 
Ginger. My Mother lived in the 
woods near a pond, and that’s 
where I was born. I had lots of sisters 
and brothers, and first, we were in- 
side little eggs that Mother laid in 
a hole she made in the ground. She 
covered the eggs with dirt and left 
them to hatch in the warm earth. 
Then, one day we all got out of our 
eggshells and ran as fast as we could 
for the pond!” 

“Go on,” said Ginger, as she nib- 
bled away at the grass around 
Tilly’s box. 

“We HAD to get into the water as 
fast as we could, because our shells 
were still soft and the crows and sea- 
gulls and foxes, and worse still, 
wildcats, might eat us up for dinner. 
So we went KERSPLASH into the 
cool water.” 

“What fun, but weren’t you 
hungry, Tilly, after being shut up 
in that egg for so long?” 

“Hungry! I'll say I was, but what 
a feast I had on tadpoles, worms 
and bugs. Sometimes, even a big 
snail. Do you like snails, Ginger?” 

“Never ate one, but I like car- 
rots.” 

Well, one day when we were swim- 
ming around, catching bugs and 
things -— I remember that I had 
just finished a big green fly — sud- 
denly there was a net in the water, 
and before I could wriggle away, it 
had caught all of us. A man carried 
us away and took us to a store where 
lots of people watched us. He called 
us SOUVENIRS, and told every- 
one that for twenty-five cents he 
would mail us anywhere. Of course, 
[ did not know what that meant, 
Ginger.” 

“Of COURSE not,” said Ginger, 
shaking her head from side to side 
and waving her silky brown mane. 

“Then one day,” continued Tilly, 
‘fa nice man came into the store. 
He said that he had three little girls, 
named Dolly, Sissie and Eleanor, 
who would love me for a pet. He 
gave the man some money and I was 
pretty scared when he put me in a 


little box and took me for a long 
ride. — I'll be back,” called Tilly, 
as she dove into her pool and ate a 
bug. 


Ginger and Tilly were the best of 


friends after that, and Dolly, Sissie 
and Eleanor were the happiest little 
girls in the whole village. Soon it 
was time to go back to school and 
Tilly and Ginger missed the chil- 
dren. One morning Dolly put Tilly 
in a little box again. She pulled her 
neck into her shell, and drew in her 
feet and her fat little tail. Ginger 
looked up from a cornstalk she was 
eating. 

“Where are you taking Tilly? 
Better bring her back, Dolly.” 

Tilly rode on Dolly’s lap as they 
jogged along in the big red bus. 
Soon they were at school. Tilly was 
not afraid. She even enjoyed having 
the children look at her. Her shell 
had grown a new rim all around it, 
and she was quite proud of herself. 


They fixed her a house with a pool 


in the classroom, and very soon she 
was LEARNING THINGS! All 
about numbers and letters and 
places. Sometimes she dozed while 
the teacher was talking, but one day 
she woke up with a start when she 
heard her name! 

“T think it’s time,”’ said the pretty 
teacher, “that we found out some- 
thing about TILLY THE TUR- 
TLE. ... Did you know that her 
name really isn’t TILLY at all>” 
Tilly climbed up on her rock and 
listened, her queer little head cocked 
on one side. NOT TILLY? Why of 
COURSE it was, she said to herself, 
and her beady little eyes glared at 
the pretty teacher, who smiled 
sweetly back. 

“No,” she continued, “her name 
is REPTILE; that’s her family 
name, and her cousins are the 
snakes, crocodiles, lizards and _ alli- 
gators. Did you ever stop to think 
that a turtle is just like a lizard, 
only it has a shell?” Tilly was ex- 
cited! At last she might find out 
where she could find her cousins, 
because some day, when she was a 
little bigger, she knew that she was 
going to climb OUT OF THAT 
BOX, and take a trip. She might 
stop for a visit with one of her 
cousins, but Tilly knew she _ be- 
longed down in the pond and not 


here in a little box. She decided to 
learn all she could from the pretty 
teacher. And, my goodness, she 
found out a lot of things about her- 
self as the days passed. She found 
out that she had relations in many 
different countries. But she found 
out more about her American rela- 
tives. 

“Most turtles live in water, but 
some live on land,”’ said the teacher. 
“And land turtles are called tor- 
toises.”” 

“That’s me,” said Tilly to her- 
self, as she swam in her pool, then 
came up for air. Tilly found that 
she was cold blooded, just like 
fishes and frogs. All her REPTILE 
family was that way. 

“You see,” said the pretty teach- 
er, “Tilly breathes air, just like we 
do — fish breathe water, but can- 
not breathe air; that’s why they die 
when we catch them.” 

“Teacher,” asked Dolly, “am I 
cold blooded, too?”’ 

“No, Dolly, birds and mammals 
are WARM BLOODED. Does any- 
one know what a mammal is?”’ No 
one did, so the teacher said that 
mammals are people and animals 
that have milk for their babies, just 
like your own cat does. Now, you 
and I and most animals stay 
AWAKE when it gets cold. Our 
hearts beat faster and we move 
around to keep warm. 

“When do turtles sleep, Miss Cur- 
ran?” asked Dolly. 

“All REPTILES, that is, all 
Tilly’s family, and her cousins, the 
snakes, lizards and alligators, go to 
bed and sleep ALL WINTER. 
When the weather turns cold, their 
blood TURNS COLD, too. This 
makes them very slow — they get 
sleepy, so they crawl away and go to 
bed.” 

“Where do turtles sleep,” asked 
Billy. 

“Turtles sleep in the mud, Billy,” 
said Miss Curran, smiling at Tilly. 
Tilly swam around in her little pool 
while the children found out that 
her shell was made of her own wide 
ribs, all grown together underneath, 
and that her big scales outside were 
made of the same thing as their 
fingernails. All this, grown together 
into a big box, made a very strong 
little house. Tilly got down off her 
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rock and walked around her little 
yard. 

“See,” said the Teacher, “Tilly 
creeps along just like a baby does. 
She has short legs and her bottom 
shell is flat so that her legs can touch 
the dirt. She goes very fast, too.” 
Just then there was a noise. Like a 
flash Tilly pulled in her head, legs 
and tail. Teacher said that was the 
way Tilly protected herself when 
she was frightened. She said that 
Tilly’s long neck folded up inside 
the shell like a letter S when she 
pulled it in. 

“Can _ Tilly 
Dolly. 

“Oh yes, Dolly,” said Miss Cur- 
ran, “if Tilly was very angry, she 
could shoot her head out as fast as 
lightning and bite you. She doesn’t 
have teeth, but her jaws are as sharp 
as a knife.” Tilly was a little 
POND TURTLE and very good 
natured, but beware of SNAPPING 
TURTLES, Miss Curran said. When 
frightened, they don’t hide inside 
their shells, but bite fiercely, even 
if they are on their backs. They can 
bite a big stick right in two! Be sure 
to pick up a SNAPPING TURTLE 
by the TAIL, that’s the only way 
to keep from being bitten. Then 
there are Tilly’s cousins, the MUSK 
and MUD TURTLES. They have 
bad tempers, too, and also a bad 
smell, and take your bait when you 


bite asked 


me?” 
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fish. Tilly came out of her shell when 
she heard about her cousin, the 
PANCAKE TURTLE. 

It has a very flat shell that is just 
like leather, not hard and bony like 
hers. When the PANCAKE TUR- 
TLE leaves the water, which it 
seldom does, it goes back before it 
gets dry. It sleeps on the bottom of 
the pond and if it needs air, it just 
stretches its very long neck up, up, 
until it’s queer nose pokes out of the 
water. 

“I’m going to see COUSIN PAN- 
CAKE some day,” said Tilly to 
herself. 

The big turtles that live in the 
sea are not bad tempered at all, 
Miss Curran said. They never bite 
when they are caught, and have 
paddles on their feet. They can 
just speed through the water. When 
they go to sleep, they fold their 
paddles over their backs. Turtles 
grow new rims every year, and by 
counting the rims you can find out 
how old a turtle is. They live about 
as long as people do. 

Soon it was spring again. Then it 
was vacation. Dolly put Tilly in her 


little box and they jogged home on 
the big red bus. How good it was to 
see Ginger again. 
“Hello, Ginger,” said Tilly. 
“Hi, Tilly, you’ve grown,” said 
Ginger, swishing her long brown 


tail. “I’ve missed you. Now we can 
spend the summer together.” 

“Ginger,” said Tilly, “I’m going 
to tell you a secret. I learned a lot at 
school, all about my family. Now I 
can easily get out of my box. I’m 
planning a trip, but I'll be back, 
because my family doesn’t go far 
from home.” 

When Papa came home, he told 
the children that Tilly was un- 
happy and would rather be in the 
pond. 

“If Tilly goes away, we'll never 
see her again,” said Dolly. 

“Oh yes you will,” said Papa. 
Then he took his penknife and 
scratched a big T on Tilly’s boney 
back. It did not hurt a bit, Papa 
said. That night Tilly said goodbye 
to Ginger, to Sneezy and Billy, the 
big tomcats; and Rochester, the 
black kitten; to the big white hen 
and Lassie the dog — climbed 
slowly out of the box — and HEAD- 
ED FOR THE POND! Dolly and 
Sissie and Eleanor missed Tilly, but 
what do you think — one day, a 
long time later, Dolly was riding 
around the yard on Ginger’s back 
when, what do you think she saw? 
There was TILLY THE TURTLE! 
Ginger shook her long brown mane, 
swished her beautiful tail, kicked up 


her heels for joy and called out hap- 
pily, “Hi, TILLY!” 


Scrambled Rhyme for May 


AGNES CHOATE WONSON 


I have the dearest ROMETH, 
I’m sure that you have, too; 

The second DUSYAN in this month 
Is the time we like to do 


Something nice for ROMETH, 
A TIFG perhaps to bring; 
For her YAD is the best day 
I think, in the whole Spring! 


‘ 
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TINA’S TRICK 


and live in the same - They each 
have a pet. (Fy ‘Ss Brews will chase a 
carries But pet doesn't 


Know even one trick. “We'll teach aA a trick!’ 


said & and 


“Maybe she'll carry too,if we give her some 
GE.’ sora @. But J) only gobbled up the CE ves 
left the in The Mayors 


— 
Maybe she'll chase my @ for some sci 
But %) only gobbled upthe Canc left the @ in the 


Let's think of something else, said 


tossing his owes, The ter into a nearby 
of rainwater, Jumped into the 


to get the - Soon her head was under water 
and her tail sticking up this __ 

—. 
as she ate the corn. ~ —" 


“Tina does Know a trick!” said Paul. 
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AMERICAN 


Formosa 
ALLEN CHAFFEE 


Tue GROUND shook. It was 
a quake, just one of the little quakes 
that happened nearly every day in 
Formosa. The squirrel was not 
afraid. 

He peered, bright-eyed, from his 
hole in the old oak tree. His family 
and all their neighbors were dig- 
ging up the acorns they had buried. 
All winter it had rained and rained. 
But they had run out, 
showers, to dig up food they had 
buried. Now something was dif- 
ferent. They were going some place. 
He, too, dug up all the nuts his 
cheeks would hold. Wherever they 


were going, he would go, too. Now 


that spring had come, the sun shone 
warm, and one felt like going places. 

Had he but known it, the wise old 
squirrels had decided to migrate. 
There were too many people around. 


between’ 


It would be better to find a new 
home. 

The island, just north of the 
Philippines, had been named by 
Portuguese sailors. They had called 
it Ilha Formosa, which meant Beau- 
tiful Island. That had been almost 
as long ago as when Columbus found 
America. But the island was still 


beautiful, rising green from the 
great South Seas. 
The Chinese, who had come 


across from the mainland, called 
it Taiwan. And Taiwan meant 
Terrace Bay. For the land rose in 
giant steps that were green ter- 
races. These wooded terraces rose 
higher and higher, till they lay mile- 
high beneath the tropic sun. Tai- 
wan was a good name for Formosa. 

Along the backbone of the great 
island, mountains rose — higher 
and higher, till one was nearly as tall 
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wy 


as Mt. Whitney. The island was 
shaped like a dragon on the map. 
Its tail pointed south to the Philip- 
pines, and its head pointed north 
toward Japan. 

Not that the young squirrel knew 
any of this. He only knew that all 
the squirrels in the woods about 
were going exploring, to find a new 
home. Squirrels often do migrate, 
either to find a safer place in which 
to rear their little ones, or to find 
more to eat. 

That night the little fellow could 
find no hole in any tree where he 
might curl up to sleep. And the 
wind blew cool off the sea. He could 
only curl his tail around his feet to 
keep them warm. Lucky for all of 
them, it was spring — the dry 
season in Formosa. 

The ground rose steep, the trees 
grew close together, and tangled 
with vines. It would have been 
hard for any but a squirrel to travel 
up the slopes. People had made 
trails — but people caught squirrels 
when they could, so the squirrel 
leaders kept away from the trails. 


Each day they ate buds and weed 
seeds, or whatever they could find. 
There were prickly junipers with 
purple berries that puckered their 
mouths. In one place there was 
bamboo. It grew tall, like giant 
grass, but it had no branches on it, 
and it bore no nuts. Bamboo was no 
place for a squirrel. 


Then there were giant trees, tai- 
wania, that had been growing in 
Taiwan perhaps since Christ was 
born. Their trunks ‘were so broad 
that it took a squirrel quite a while 
to climb around them. It would 
have been easy to get lost among 
these taiwania. 

The red cedars were pleasant 
smelling trees, and so were the 
camphor trees. But the ebony was 
so hard, there were no squirrel holes 
in it. 
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Still the leaders led the way 
higher into the mountains. One 
day when they had climbed from 
branch to branch, and from tree to 
tree, they were too tired to go 
farther. Yet they had found almost 
nothing a squirrel could eat. The 
little squirrel was so hungry it hurt. 

A pair of woodpeckers were going 
peck, peck, peck around a tree 
trunk. They were hunting for worms. 
And high in the branches, the little 
squirrel found their nest. 

He lifted one of the eggs in his 
forepaws. Giving the shell a nip, he 
sucked the egg. Um! It was good. 
He was just licking the egg yolk 
from his whiskers when the wood- 
peckers saw him. 

How they yelled at him! Darting 
straight at his face, they might have 
pecked his eyes out. But the little 
squirrel ran for his life. 

Leap, leap, leap, he got from one 
tree to another, till he saw they were 
no longer chasing him. 

That night they came to an open 
space. The squirrels had to go down 
to the ground to cross it. Angry 
grunts sounded, and wild pigs be- 
gan chasing them. They jumped 
into the trees across the clearing just 
in time. 

After that, there were odd small 
deer, but their horns weren’t long 
enough to do any harm. Some of 
these were barking deer, though, 
and the little squirrel couldn’t sleep 
with such strange creatures on the 
ground beneath his branch. 

The next night he found there 
were bats in the tree he was trying 
to sleep in. These were small bats 
that looked like mice on wings. They 
chased moths and mosquitoes for 


My Gift 


AGNES CHOATE WONSON 


What can I bring to mother 
On her day in May? 

If I were a millionaire 
Much gold I would pay. 


Though I haven’t money 
I can do my part; 
This I have to give her — 
My — own — lovine — heart! 


their supper. Another night, there 
were bats as big as flying foxes. They 
just ate fruit. 

But the night the little squirrel 
found an ow] perched just above him 
on the branch, he hid, shaking with 
fear. For owls caught mice, and 
they might like squirrel meat for 
breakfast. 

In moving to get into the dark 
branches, he crept upon one branch 
that felt very strange. Then it gave 
a wiggle and slid away. It was a 
snake! How the little squirrel longed 
for a place that was safe! 

High in the mountains, the trees 
were still close tégether. But small 
wild boys threw stones and caught 
several squirrels. The migrants 
didn’t stay there long. Waiting only 
for the first light of dawn, they hur- 
ried down the mountains on the 
other side. Anything to get away 
from those wild boys! 

Now, as they faced toward the 
setting sun, they came to where 
tea bushes grew in rows. The tea 
leaves were no food for squirrels. 

Then something wonderful hap- 
pened. As they neared the foot of a 
mountain, they came upon a grove 
of wild bananas. Here was good food: 
they ate and ate. 

Then along came a band of 
monkeys that chased the squirrels. 
These monkeys were macaques. 
They were ugly fellows: they looked 
like long-legged dogs with almost no 
tails. They stuffed food into their 
cheek pouches. Then they chased 
the squirrels, and pulled their tails, 
and threw bananas at them. The 
squirrels, tired as they were, had to 
find another place to spend the 
night. 


They kept on through the jungle 
till they came to a river. It roared 
between steep banks. The water 
raced too fast to swim. And the gulch 
in which it flowed was too wide for a 
squirrel to jump. 

They learned what to do when 
they saw the macaques cross the 
gulch. These dog-like monkeys just 
ran across swinging vines that 
reached from side to side. 

The squirrels could tell it had 
been used by the wild men. Their 
noses told them that. Strong vines 
had been swung across the gulch and 
fastened on the other side. Then 
steps of bamboo had been tied on 
the vines to make a narrow foot 
bridge. The bridge swung from side 
to side as the monkeys ran across it, 
one behind another. 

The squirrels watched from hid- 
ing. And when the macaques had 
gone, they tried the bridge. They 
crossed in safety. 

Soon they had found a spot where 
trees held wide branches to the sun. 
Birds sang, and flowers blossomed 
on the ground. Weed seeds were 
ripening, and wild mushrooms prom- 
ised a quick meal for the squirrels. 

A kingfisher darted into the river, 
and came up with a fish in its bill. 
Such a bird wouldn’t eat squirrels. 
A warm breeze stirred the leaves. It 


might be nice to live here. 


The young squirrel began looking 
about for a place to build his nest. A 
nest in which he could find shelter 
when the hard rains began again. 
The other squirrels were doing the 
same. For spring would soon be over. 
in Formosa. 
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The Ruby-Throated 
Humming Bird 


B. F. BISHOP 


Across the road from Farmer 


John’s big farmhouse was an old, 


weedy meadow. A moss-covered 
stone wall separated this piece of 
land from the roadside. Along this 
stone wall, tall weeds grew thickly. 
Twining around the weed stalks 
and over the wall was a green- 
leafed vine. Growing on this vine 
were beautiful, bell-shaped flowers— 
the Wild Morning Glories. 

The pretty, pink-and-white blos- 
soms lifted their spreading bells to 
catch the sunlight, also to provide a 
resting place for many tiny insects 


who sucked the flowers’ nectar as 
they rested and carried pollen for 
them. 

One morning the Nature Man 
sat on the old stone wall, watching 
for the Humming Birds who came 
there for a breakfast of honey and 
insects. 

Suddenly the man heard a dull, 
humming noise. It sounded like a 
bumblebee’s buzz, only it was much 
louder. Then, right before him, not 
more than an arm’s length away, 
was a long-billed, little creature, 
held in mid-air by the vibrations of 
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his wings, while he sipped honey 
from the beautiful pink flowers’ 
cups. So rapidly did his wings 
flutter that they did not look like 
wings at all. 

It was only when the little 
fellow’s appetite was satisfied, and 
he had settled himself on one of the 
stones of the wall, that the Nature 
Man could really see what the tiny 
creature looked like. 

As the bird sat quietly, he looked 
to be about three inches long. His 
wings were about half that length. 
His back was like the. green of the 
first, soft leaves of springtime, his 
throat like a bit of the reddest 
sunset. His under parts were dusky, 
tinged with green on the sides. 

As he sat there, preening his 
feathers, another ruby-throated mid- 
get alighted about three feet from 
him. Then such angry squeaking and 
twittering you never heard. Was 
there going to be a fight? And why? 

The man was puzzled by this 
performance until he noticed a 
pretty female on a limb near by. 
He knew it was a female because of 
its white throat. The little, white- 
throated bird seemed to take little 
notice of the quarrel. But when one 
of the male birds flew away to a 
tree near by, she followed him. The 
other male flew to the porch box 
where Farmer John’s wife had many 
flowers in bloom. There he found a 
good breakfast as he buzzed in and 
out among the flowers. 

The Nature Man watched the 
tiny female and her chosen mate as 
they rested on a limb not far away. 
“She will build her nest near these 
flowers,” he said to himself. “I 
shall watch for 

One morning, about two weeks 
later, the Nature Man was again 
sitting on the old stone wall. He 
happened to look up and there, on a 

limb of the old birch — a limb which 
extended over the old wall, was 
something that looked like a knot. 
But, reaching out over the edge of 
this dainty structure, was a green 
head and a long bill. The man knew 
at once that it was the head and bill 
belonging to Mrs. Humming Bird. 

The Nature Man waited until the 
little bird flew from her nest and 
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disappeared amid the flowering vines 
by Farmer John’s porch. Then he 
climbed the tree to a position where 
he could see the nest well. 

Yes, it was Mrs. Humming Bird’s 
nest and in it was one tiny egg, 
about the size of a bean. This little 
egg lay on a blanket of softest down. 
The outside of the nest was covered 
with lichens which were fastened 
with spiders’ webs. The whole thing 
was about the size of a thimble. 

Never had the man been so near a 
humming bird’s nest before. When 
he had descended from the tree, he 
sat down on the stone wall, a short 
distance from the nest, to gaze at it 
for a while. 

As he was sitting there, a big 
black crow flew to the limb on which 
the nest was fastened. The big bird 
had no more than alighted there 
than, seemingly out of nowhere, 
there came a tiny creature with long 
bill extended, flying right into the 
face of the crow. It was Father 
Humming Bird. Again and again 
the tiny creature darted at the crow, 
squeaking and squeaking angrily. 

The big black crow seemed to 
decide that it was no place for him. 
Away he flew across the.old meadow 
to seek his dinner in some other 
place. After him flew Father Hum- 
ming Bird, squeaking in his high- 
pitched voice. After he had chased 


the crow clear across the old mea- 


dow, Father Humming Bird 
returned to his perch near the 
previous nest. 

The next day there were two 
tiny eggs in the little home-nest. 
Then Mrs. Humming Bird began to 
sit on them to keep them warm. 
Day after day she sat there, only 
leaving the nest long enough to sip a 
little nectar for her breakfast. 

One morning, while she was away 
from her nest, the man again climbed 
the tree to a place where he could 
look inside the nest. What were 
those two little things on the wooly 
blanket? They looked like two little 
black bugs. Of course, they were 
the Humming Bird babies. 

Many times a day both Father 
and Mother Humming Bird brought 
the tiniest of insects to place in the 
wee mouths. How those little birds 
did grow! 

The summer days passed and one 


-day the little nest was empty, for 


the babies were now large and 
strong enough to visit the flowers 
and sip their own nectar. 

And then one autumn night the 
Humming Bird family started for 
Central America. On and on they 
flew, over woods and meadows and 
Jakes, never stopping until they 
reached that warm country where 
no frost or snow ever comes, 


Birds Are Smart 


MARY COLLIER TERRY 


Birps do not go to school. No 
classes of Arithmetic and Reading. 
No homework for birds. And yet, 
birds are smart, really educated. 
Perhaps they are just lucky to be 
born that way. 

Persons who have made long 
studies of the habits and ways of the 
feathered creatures have learned 
that they have keen senses of hear- 
ing, touch and eyesight. 

Because of the unusual sense of 
hearing, farmers often keep guineas 
and geese as watchdogs. It is 
said that during the war, parrots 
were kent in the fortresses to warn 


of distant approaching enemy 
planes. Once a navy battle was rag- 
ing in the North sea and back on 
the mainland 215 miles away, pheas- 
ants and other birds shrieked in 
terror, although persons in the same 
location heard nothing. 

Birds are able to take care of 
themselves because of their hearing 
along with a keen eyesight. Since 
the eyes are on each side of the head, 
they have two fields of vision and 
one eye may be in action while the 
other is resting. A hen in the poultry 
yard may be said to have a telescope 
eye for viewing faraway objects and 
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a microscope eye for seeing near-at- 
hand things. She searches the sky 
for her enemy, the hawk, then in a 
moment’s time she can focus her 
eye on a small particle of dust on 
the earth. Birds have a vision one 
hundred times as sharp as that of 
man. A sparrow hawk may sight a 
small beetle two hundred feet below. 
Swifts who often feed on the wing, 
catch insects the size of a pinhead 
while flying at the rate of seventy 
miles an hour. 

The smartness of the carrier 
pigeon, also called homing pigeon, 
is known by everyone. The young 
birds are first trained to return 
home from short distances, which 
are gradually lengthened until the 
pigeon will return swiftly from any 
point. 

Penguins are favorite zoo birds. 
In their native region, the South 
Atlantic, they are said to have an 
amazing “nurse system.” When eggs 
are laid, they are closely guarded. 
One parent always stays with them. 
When the eggs are hatched the 
“nurse system” begins. Penguins 
live in flocks. When the chicks, as 
young penguins are called, become 
three-quarters grown, all the chicks 
are brought together and a nurse 
for the colony is selected. No one 
knows how the nurse selection is 
made. 

The poultry yard is a little world 
of its own. Did you know that there 
is a class system among fowls as 
among people? We don’t know just 
why one chicken is in one class and 
not in another, nevertheless, one old 
bossy hen may peck all the others 
and not one time be pecked back! 
A freak chicken has a hard time un- 
less another member of the flock 
decides to stand by him to protect 
him. The poor little freak seldom 
raises a bill to strike back no mat- 
ter what is done to him. 

Most birds are excellent house- 
keepers. They love cleanliness about 
the nest. It is not always rain that 
washes a home-nest clean. Mother 
bird is always on the job tidying up 
and removing unwanted filth. 

Parent birds are smart about 
raising a family of young ones. With 
some birds, the father and mother 
work together to feed the babies, 
with others, only the father or the 
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mother works. With the wood thrush 
the father does all the work. Since 
there are several sets of babies dur- 
ing one season the mother has plenty 
to do without going out to find food. 

Birds know just the proper 
amount to give each baby. No over- 
feeding nor underfeeding. Perhaps 
the father bird can tell from the cry 
of the birdling how big his appetite 
is and how much he needs. Another 
strange thing is how the parent birds 
know when the babies are old enough 
to begin feeding themselves, the 
time when they begin to learn how 
and where to get their own food. 
Young woodpeckers learn by steps 
to open fir cones. First the father 
bird brings them seeds then partly 
opened cones and finally the cones 
tightly closed. They seem to know 
what to do then. 

Partridges only two or three hours 
old are often seen to squat flat on 
the ground when the parent bird 
warns of danger, but they pay no at- 
tention to the cries of other birds. 


The hardest thing to understand 
about birds is migration, but it 
proves that they are plenty smart. 
They know when to leave for the 
warm country, where to go, and 
when to come back. Men have been 
trying to find out all about migra- 
tion for hundreds of years, and it is 
still a mystery. 

People do know that when the 
short cool fall days come, even 
caged birds become restless as if 
they, too, felt the need to fly to the 
warm Southland. Another’ thing 
hard to understand is why one bird 
goes to one warm country and an- 
other bird goes to an entirely dif- 
ferent warm land. Another thing, 
why do birds fly at different speeds? 
One kind of thrush is said to travel 
about one hundred and thirty miles 
a day, while the black and white 
warbler travels about twenty miles 
a day. It is all very confusing how 
birds know what to do and when to 
do it. We just watch them and say, 
“Birds are smart.” 


Fishes That Crawl on Land 
and Climb Trees 


HOWARD OLGIN 


We DO not usually think of a 
fish as breathing air, moving about 
on land, and climbing trees. Yet 
there are fish who actually do these 
strange things. They are called 
mud-skippers and live on the coasts 
of West Africa. These fish have such 
muscular development of their fins, 
that they are able to drag them- 
selves across the mud and actually 
climb trees! Sometimes they lie on 
the bank of a river and snap at the 
insects and flies. When they are 
startled, the fish will jump off in- 
land among the trees. They climb 
up these and over the grass and 
sticks by using their fins just as if 
they were hands. Another of these 


fishes which is found on the shores 
of Texas and Mexico lives where the 
water is very low. They are often 
seen crawling over the moss and 
weeds on their journey from pool 
to pool. In a dry season when the 
streams in which they live become 
too low and are in danger of drying 
up, these fish gather in groups and 
start on their journey overland to 
find a new stream. One remarkable 
thing about these fish is that they do 
not actually know where the next 
stream is. They use their instinct to 
guide them. Another is, that these 
fish live out of the water more than 


they are in it! 
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ad fully for what the character will do * 
t it Of Finger Play next. And when the child enters ay: m= et @ 
sk (From Page 5) kindergarten or first grade he will 
the An owl sat alone in the branch ofa be more fully equipped for adjust- 
‘ial tree, ment from home to school if his 
a And he was as quiet as quiet could speaking and listening habits have 
gra- be. (Whisper) been amplified. 
3 *Twas night and his eyes were 
it is Alphabet Work Pages 
round, just like this: (Fingers 
: (Pages 22 and 23) 
h encircle eyes) 
ao He looked all around; not a thin W & for weed, 
even 8 For word and for when, 
f did he miss. yee 
iS 1 : For watch and for wish 
h Some brownies crept up to the ; ae 
» the : And a little white hen. 
hing branch of the tree. (Motion of te Give them a pencil 
bird brownies climbing up arm) W is for water, : that takes no effort, and chil- 
ies And they were as quiet as quiet For wave and for wall, dren love to draw! With Hevi- 
dif- could be. (Whisper) For warm winter weather fm Check, the lightest pressure 
“ Said the wise old owl, ‘““Too-whoo, So welcome to all. 8 makes a thick, black line. And 
| too-whoo.” Wis f small hands can easily hold and 
Up jumped the brownies ,, BS handle these large diameter 
‘ave (Moti For west, wild and wig; ma pencils. Children don’t get tired 
niles flvi wi ay 1ey vers a For willow and warble = and lose patience with Hevi- 
vhite — , And a wren on a twig. ea Check, the way they will with 
thon (Repeat first two lines of poem). » harder pencils. Make drawing 
"aes The child will get his first experi- X is for xebec ha fun—recommend Hevi-Check 
ie ence with dramatics in finger play. A boat on waters blue. > Pencils! 
ete As he watches the mother’s or the -X is for Xavier, sé 
teacher's hands, his eyes focus upon A righteous man, ’tis true. EBE MARE 
the movements and he listens care- (Turn to Page 64) % 
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FLOOR TYPE 
COUNTING FRAME 


New — and invaluable for teaching the 
meaning of the number system through 
visual observation of form and color. 


hores There are ten rows of 
ten counters, generously 
‘e the spaced and brightly col- 
ored for quick, easy read- 
often ing. 
and With this Counting 
1 Frame pupils can_visu- 
poo alize the meaning of num- 
n the bers: 
: 34, for example, is 3 rows 
Benes 3 of 10 and 4 more — or 3 
rying or N tens and 4 ones. 
s and Higher decade work is 
d or SELEC also made easy: 
nd to 28-+5 becomes visuall 
s_ visually 
‘kable for Free Catalog on the frame 28+2-+3. 
ey do Classroom experience has proven this to be a 
- next highly practical teaching aid. 
net to ULERS @ TRIANGLE IGATIONAL INSTRUMENT ROTRACTORS @ OTHER DEVICES No. 931 4—Price, $10.00 
these y Wy By Milton Bradley Company 
than 8.0. Cc ONN 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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Alphabet Work Pages 
(From Page 63) 


X is for Xerxes, 

A famous Persian king, 
And for the xyris blossom 
A very pretty thing. 


X for an X-ray 

To see right through a fellow, 
And xanthin, made from flowers, 
A color that is yellow. 


Xanthin (zan-thin) yellow color- 
ing matter extracted from yellow 
flowers. 

Xavier (Zahv-ee-air) a Spanish 
missionary. 

Xebec (zee-beck) a Mediterrane- 
an vessel. 

Xerxes (Zurk-sees) 
Persia 486-465 BC, 

Xyris (zi-ris, rhymes with iris) 
yellow flowers found in our southern 
states. 

The teacher may write the verses 
on the black board for the class to 
read. The pupils are to pick out all 
the words starting with the letter W 
in the first three verses, and write 
these on the dotted lines under the 
illustration of the wren. Words 
starting with the letter X in the last 
three verses are to be written under 
the picture of the boat. 

Color the pictures. Try to use 
various tints and shades of colors to 
create interest in color values, as 
green, yellow-green, blue-green, 
light-green and dark-green. 

For the boat picture make the 
distant shore green-blue, violet- 
blue and violet. The sky may be 
tinted orange-yellow at the horizon 
to light yellow at the top. The 
water should be blue shading to 
blue-green and green in places, with 
white and pale blue-white crests. 
We believe the boat may be red with 
white sails, and the sea gulls white. 


King of 


Shadow Picture (Page 38) 

1. and 2. Select a box about 4 x 6 
inches, or a little larger, and about 
one inch deep. From a slip of paper 
34 inches wide and as long as the 
inside of the box, cut a pattern for 
a decorative flange. Unless your box 
is square, you will have to cut a sep- 
arate pattern for the short sides, 
too. The two should be related in 
style as much as possible. 

3. Cut a paper pattern the exact 
size of the sides of the box. Trace 
the latter on colored paper. To this, 
trace the pattern of the flange. Cut 
out. To make a neat fold, score the 
paper. on the dotted line. Use the 
dull edge of the knife against a steel 
edge ruler for marking the score. It 
will now be easy to bend the paper 
on this indented line. 


4. As a background for your cut- 
out design you may wish to line the 
inside of the box with gilt or silver 
paper, or some light color. Next, 
paste in the decorative flanges. The 
flanges may first be decorated with 
a bright border on the edges, or dots 
of cut-paper. 

5. Upon white drawing paper 
draw an area the exact size of the 
opening of your box — ABCD. 
About this add a %4-inch border, 
EFGH. Your drawing should be 
quite simple, touching the base and 
either side as much as _ possible. 
Wherever points touch the border, 
extend lines outward to make past- 
ing tabs. See how parts of the design 
touch cach other. 

6. Here we see the design, colored 
and cut out, pasting tabs ready to 
bend back. Fit the design into the 
box to be sure it slides in easily. 
Paint the back of each tab the same 
color as the flange paper, so they 
will not show when the work is fin- 
ished. Or, cover the back of each 
tab with a small cutting of the 
flange paper. Now paste the fin- 
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AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


TEACHERS COME WEST WHERE IT PAYS TO TEACH 


Kindergarten and Primary Teachers, we need you for the Best Pay- 
ing positions in the Best Cities in the West, including Ariz., Calif., 
Ore., Wash., which pay the highest salaries. 


ROCKY MT. TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Largest, Most Widely Patronized Teachers Agency in West 


ished design into a box. It should be 
flush with the front edge or just 
slightly back a little. Such units as 
a bird or a butterfly may be added. 

7. Hang the shadow picture to 
the wall by a thin string or heavy 
thread pasted to the back of the box. 
A tissue paper circle pasted over 
the ends of the string will help to 
make the pasting stronger. The loop 
should not extend beyond the top of 
the upper flange. 

Figures suitable for any season 
may be carried out in this same way. 


College of Education 


Thorough Preparation for Teaching 


Nursery School, Kindergarten, Primary and Upper 
Elementary Grades, Children’s demonstration school 
and observation center. On Chicago’s lovely North 
Shore. Beginning classes and specially designed 
courses for teachers and college graduates, Fall, Mid 
year and Summer terms. Write for Catalog. 


K. RICHARD JOHNSON, PH D. Pres. 
Bor 112E EVANSTON, ILL 


MILTON BRADLEY’S 


Kindergarten and 


Primary Materials 


EXCLUSIVE CANADIAN 
REPRESENTATIVE 
THE GEORGE M. HENDRY CO. 
LIMifED 


146 Kendall Avenue 
Toronto 4, Ontario, Canada 
Write for Catalogue 
(Canadian Customers Only) 


Prompt Service for the Southwest 


MILTON BRADLEY KINDERGARTEN 
PRIMARY and ART SUPPLIES 
For over 35 years we have represented 
Milton Bradley Company. A_ complete 
stock of their merchandise is carried in 
Kansas City at all times. 


Write for Catalo3z 


HOOVER BROS., Inc. 


1029-22 Oak Street Kansas City 6, Mo 


Service 
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Realistic Animals, Fruits and Figurines 


are readily 


7 TRADE MARK 
made with SOMES 


PLASTELINE has a tradition and prestige unapproached by any other 
modeling material... 

Because of its superior flexibility and cohesive quality it is used by leading 
automobile designers to make preliminary models of new cars... It has 
been the choice of great sculptors from St. Gaudens to the present time, for 
patterns of their famous statues. . . 

Adapted and refined for educational use, it provides the most satisfactory 
material available for schoolroom modeling. 


is the most perfect of all modeling materials, because: 


—it is convenient in form — four quarter-pound 
rolls in folding box 

—it is made from non-poisonous, pure ingre- 
dients 

—it is stainless to hands and clothing and 
washes off readily from any surface 


COMPOSITE e —it is sufficiently soft for tiny hands to manipu- 
CLAY late, yet strong enough to retain its moulded 
> as ¢ Me form without drooping, in large models or deli- 
st 


mane cate detail 
% —it is not appreciably affected by temperature 


changes 


” MonEL\n® —it is economical because it retains its plasticity 
CLEAN » NON-POISONOUS ANTISEPTIC indefinitely and its antiseptic qualities insure 


ALWAYS SOFT AND PLASTIC « FOR 


against deterioration, keeping it fresh and 
usable for years 

—it requires no preparation; when taken from 
eee ose the box it is the right consistency for modeling, 
ready to go to work. 


PASTELINE is packed in four %-lb. rolls in a square tuck box. ; 
Solid colors: 456R—Blue, 456M—Bronze Green, 456K—Clay Color, 456J—Cream, 
456C—Dark Brown, 456B—Gray Green, 456A-—-Terra Cotta (red) 


456Z—- Assorted four colors in a package: Cream, Terra Cotta, Bronze Green, 
Dark Brown. 


USE IN EVERY GRADE FROM KINDER 
GARTEN 10 ADVANCED ART SCHOOLS 


Write for circular showing ““Things to Make” with Plasteline 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
New York: 200 Fifth Ave. Chicago: 811 S. Wabash Ave. 
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NEW STIMULUS TO 
Creative Modeling 


Yes, this typical classroom project in natural colors was modeled 
entirely of Cera-Mix, the new, versatile and colorful modeling 
medium developed by Milton Bradley, America’s pioneer in 
educational art materials. Cera-Mix models like clay, however 
is self-hardening, and has the extra advantage of brilliancy in 
nine different colors. 


Write today for free sample and colorfully illustrated booklet. 


Exclusive Advantages of Cera-Mix 


EASY TO MIX — Add water, stir and knead. 
EASY, PLEASANT TO USE — Has inviting velvety texture, 


no unpleasant odor. Can be cut, rolled, shaped to any form. 
SELF-HARDENING — No baking or heat needed. 


NINE DIFFERENT COLORS — Red, Orange, Yellow, Green, 
Blue, Violet, Brown, Black and Whice. 


ECONOMICAL — Can be re-used again and again, and com- 


bined with other materials. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY e SPRINGFIELD 2, MASS. mop 3 MB 


MILTON 
[860-1951 BRADLEY 
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